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The Missouri State Board of Education has adopted a S61 1 million request for 
state aid to public schools for 1976-77, an amount Commissioner of Education 
Arthur L. Mallory conceded was too little. “We’re rapidly approaching the point 
where the people of our state will have to determine just how far backward they 
want to go with the education of their children,” Mallory said. 


Probate Judge Donald Gunn refused to allow the St. Louis Po.st-Dispatch further 
access to psychiatric commitment records from his court after the newspaper had 
used the files to write a series of articles showing some committed persons re- 
ceived little legal representation. No statute calls for the records to be closed, and 
the Post had complied with Judge Gunn’s request that no names of mental pa- 
tients be used in news stories, though some former mental patients were inter- 
viewed. 


Donf Let The Sun Shine In Dept.: The Department of Justice has asked a United 
States District Court to deny to the sons of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg further 
access to records of the investigation that led to the conviction and execution of 
the couple as atomic spies. In its request, the Department claimed it lias already 
made all the effort required to find documents specified in the federal Freedom of 
Information Act. Perhaps. 


Toy manufacturers in Japan have said they will stop making model guns that 
can be converted into real weapons. The announcement came under pressure 
from Japan’s national police force, which reported increasing numbers of crimes 
committed with toy guns that had been modified to fire live ammunition. 


Though he must have been certain the Congress would override him, as it did, 
President Ford saw fit to veto the S2.75 billion dollar child nutrition bill, which 
feeds 1,800,000 students from low-income families daily. He said he didn’t object 
to the existing program that provides 20-cent lunches to kids from families earn- 
ing below the poverty level of $5010 a year, but to the bill’s extension of the food 
to those children with parents having annual incomes up to the princely level ’of 
$9770. Mr. Ford described them as “not in need,” explaining that their portion of 
the program would cost an additional 1.2 bilhon dollars a year. The school break- 
fast and lunch program that rankled the President would feed poor American 
children for a year for less money than was spent in one month killing Viet- 
namese. 


The Missouri Advisory Council on Alcoholism held a hearing recently on pro- 
posed legislation to abolish state and federal laws that make being intoxicated 
in public a misdemeanor. Most of the 25 witnesses supported the change, con- 
sistent with long-accepted evidence that alcoholism is not a crime to be pun- 
ished by incarceration but a disease requiring help. Not so St. Louis County 
Police Superintendent G. H. Kleinknecht, however, who argued that police 
officers should be permitted to decide arbitrarily whether an inebriated person 
should be given medical assistance or simply be chucked into the slammer. 
There is a distinction, Kleinknecht asserted, between “Old Joe,” the alcoholic 
who cannot help himself, and a young man just discharged from the Marines 
who intends “to go out and get plastered.” The latter, he maintained, should be 
arrested if he is drunk in public. What’s a little unequal protection under the 
law among friends? 


Trappers killed 464,825 fur-bearing animals in Missouri during the 1974-75 
season. This is an increase of nearly 22 per cent over the previous year, and is 
higher by about the same amount than the annual average kill in every season 
since 1934. Despite a dechne in the average price of pelts, the kill brought 
trappers $2,479,300, a record total. Well over half that came from the skins of 
raccoons, with 255,910 of them killed for an average payment of $7.35 per 
pelt. The number of some of the other animals killed for their skins, and the 
average price each one brought are: 94,009 muskrats, $2.40 each; 576 bobcats, 
$18 each; 2,566 red foxes, $15.15 each; 6,981 gray foxes, $9.80 each; 11,804 
coyotes, (shot as well as trapped), $6.55 each and 65 weasels, 40 cents each. 
(The use of the word “kill” is ours; the Missouri Department of “Conserva- 
tion,” which issued 5,525 trapping permits this year and keeps data on the 
results, prefers to employ the euphemism “harvest,” apparently in the belief 
that there is no essential difference between a bobcat and an ear of corn.’ 
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Is school busing a failure? 
What are the alternatives? 

There is increasingly powerful evidence that the 
busing^ of students to achieve racial balance in the 
nation’s urban school systems is having the opposite 
effect intended. On balance, to date it has yielded 
short-term result off racially integrating a 
sizable and important element of our society in a 
peaceful and thus potentiaUy productive atmosphere, 
w^th th providing black children 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

Remember all those rancorous disputes of 
1968 and 1972 centering around control of 
Missouri’s Democratic National Convention 
delegation? 

Supporters of McCarthy and McGovern 
were frustrated by their inability to turn their 
grassroots strength into convention votes. 
Democratic politicans of the old school, on 
their part, were bitter and resentful about the 
demands of those they considered newcomers 
to politics - upstarts who wanted to walk in 
and take over without so much as a nod to 
the veterans. 

Recollections of those days may quite le- 
gitimately give rise to scepticism about reports 
(sec page 8) that a new delegate selection pro- 
cedure was accepted by state Democrats of 
widely varying persuasions with hardly a rip- 
ple of dissent. 

It remains to be seen whether the accord 
that was attainable in a committee room can 
be repeated at the ward and township mass 
meetings next April, and at the district and 
state meetings to follow. 

Tor Missouri liberals, the agreement on 
delegate selection regulations that, essentially, 
give every rank-and-file group exactly as many 
delegates as its numbers warrant, means the 
chance they have been asking for. 

It also means a challenge. To make their 
voices heard, rank-and-file Democrats will have 
to learn the rules, agree on strategy, and turn 
out for the mass meetings. 

It will be interesting to see how Missouri’s 
mass-meeting plan compares with the party 
primary that will select Illinois convention 
delegates next year. In both states, there is a 
very real possibility that old-fashioned bossed 
delegations will emerge from the “reformed” 
procedures. 

Apathy and dissension may be greater 
threats to liberal hopes in 1976 than the 
smoke-filled-room boys. The makeup of state 
delegations, in theory, depends on votes of 
party members, but votes must be cast before 
they can be counted. 

The party veterans, whatever their failings, 
know something about getting out the vote. 
(Particularly in Chicago, party regulars have 
cultivated this art. However, in Kansas City 
and St. Louis County the new politics people 
have had a marvellous time in turning out 
majorities in a number of important town- 
ships.) Mavericks of whatever stripe wiH have 
to do the necessary preliminary work to take 
advantage of the system they were so instru- 
mental in creating. 

A review of electoral happenings since the 
1968 election (see page 10) offers an appraisal 
of party efforts to meet demands of a more 
independent electorate without abandoning 
party discipline. 


high quality that white youngsters would presumably 
be attracted in droves of their own volition; construc- 
tion of new schools on the margins of black and white 
areas to achieve integration while retaining the much- 
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beloved neighborhood school concept; voluntary 
transfers to any school where racial balance would be 
improved by them; massive funding of inner-city 
schools to improve the quality of black children’s edu- 
cation, thus facilitating their move, eventually, into 
the economic middle class, to be followed, presum- 
ably, by physical moves to better, previously all-white 
neighborhoods; drives for greater racial understanding 
so that mutual fears of desegregation, by whatever 
means, would eventually evaporate. 

We call these “so-called” alternatives, for without 
exploring the ramifications of each one here, close 
examination of them suggests that they all suffer from 
one or another fatal shortcoming - taking too long to 
be tolerable, costing amounts that will never be avail- 
able if undertaken on an effective scale, accomplishing 
integration at the expense of quality, or vice-versa. 

About the only action we can think of that could 
achieve both massive integration of schools and equali- 
zation of educational opportunity at potentially as 
high or higher a level of quality as existed before in a 
previously all-white institution would be some form of 
compulsory integration of housing on a neighbor- 
hood-by-neighborhood basis, mc/ropo//7j/z-wide. That 
is a course which on a theoretical plane is riddled with 
questions of constitutionality and individual rights, to 
put it mildly, and which on a practical plane would 
make forced busing seem like the most popular public 
activity to Southies (and their brethren elsewhere) 
since Mayor Curley and Honey Fitz bought and sold 
their votes. It isn’t the sort of approach in any case 
that would lend itself so readily, as does busing, to at 
once relatively speedy, inexpensive and comprehensive 
implementation by judicial, executive or legislative 
fiat. 

The Upshot, then, is that until its critics prove 
otherwise, busing remains at the very worst a promise, 
however unfulfilled, a hope, however unrealized, for 
the integration and equalization of opportunity in 
America’s vast educational system. 

At the very best, its abandonment promises only 
more of the same violence to the minds and psyches of 
millions of black students now locked into a vast 
system of inequity, a violence more pervasive, insidi- 
ous and destructive than any that packs of rock- 
throwers and epithet shouters can hope to wreck dur- 
ing their outrages against school buses, school build- 
ings, school children and, most of all, the nation’s 
highest ideals. 

It comes down to their hope against ours, and if 
those who truly believe in making the Constitution 
concrete won’t falter, we entertain not the slightest 
doubt which is stronger and thus which in the long run 
will prevail. 


And Mr. Eagleton 

It was with these thoughts in mind that we 
watched the recent emergence of U.S. Senator 
Thomas I'. Eagleton of Missouri as a forceful voice 
against busing. That his wasn’t among the more stri- 
dent anti-busing voices in the Senate did little to 
assuage the dismay felt by us and other constituents 
of his who believe in both racial equality and doing 
something concrete to achieve it. 

Before committing himself publicly on any major 
issue, an office holder who obtains and keeps this 
job at the pleasure of the electorate must take into 
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account what might be called the three P’s: his own 
persuasions, practicality, and politics, and it can be 
assumed, safely we think, that Mr. Eagleton did all 
three regarding his stance on the busing issue. 

As to his personal beliefs, despite Mr. Eagleton’s 
long identification with liberalism, (or what passes 
for it traditionally among Missouri politicians), we 
have, in fairness, to take him at his word: he says he 
believes that the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has no authority to pursue a policy of 
withholding federal funds from school districts that 
will not employ busing to accomplish racial integra- 
tion. Such a policy, he .says, exceeds the letter of the 
bw as embodied in the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
stating that the 1964 Act expressly provides that 
“no official or court of the United States is empow- 
ered to is.sue any order seeking to achieve racial bal- 
ance in any .school by requiring the transportation of 
pupils or students from one school to another.” 

The legal counsel for the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Joseph L. Ranh Jr. maintains that 
Eagleton is saying that “It is proper for Congress to 
prohibit HEW from administratively ordering busing 
(by the withholding of funds).” 

“But what Eagleton really means is something 
else: That is. Congress can order HEW to give funds 
to segregated schools,” Rauh continued. “WTiere bus- 
ing alone can integrate the schools, you’re telling 
HEW to give a school district money without busing 
— in effect, telling HEW to give money to segregated 
schools. That’s unconstitutional. It’s not even a mat- 
ter of dispute any more.” 

Eagleton contends, lamely we think, that when 
the United States Supreme Court struck down state 
support of segregated schools in its historic ruling on 
the Little Rock, Ark. integration case 18 years ago, 
it was speaking solely about de jure actions by 
school officials, that is, those taken to promote or 
protect segregation by law. But the Court has not 
given subordinate federal courts the right to require 
busing in districts in which racial imbalances have 
come about as a result of .social changes independent 
of official government, that is to say, de facto 
actions, the Senator claims. 

That hardly jibes with the quite explicit language 
of the Supreme Court in that decision, which stated 
flatly that state support of segregated schools 
through any arrangement , management, funds or 
property cannot be squared with the (Fourteenth) 
Amendment’s command that no state shall deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” (Italics ours). 

As Mr. Rauh put it: “If Tom Eagleton doesn’t 
defend the CoiKstitution, then who’s left?” 

Regarding practicality, Mr. Eagleton says without 
reservation that “The social problems created by bus- 
ing now outweigh the social advantages to be derived 
from bringing black and white students together . . . 

To spread a dwindling number of white students 
throughout a predominantly black city school black 
city school system is a self-defeating exercise. While 
the so-caUed ‘white fiight’ from the cities to the sub- 
urbs cannot be attributed solely to unreasonable bus- 
ing requirements, it certainly has been an important 
factor.” ^ 

Thus he writes off busing wholesale. Its relative 
newness as a tool for equality and the historical pat- 
tern of new tooLs tor any sweeping social changes 
not working well initially, only to become effective 
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as people become accustomed to them, doesn’t ap- 
pear to bother him a bit. 

And even if he is correct that busing contributes 
substantially to “white flight” to the suburbs, busing 
across district lines could be just as much a means of 
retarding that pattern as intradistrict busing may 
have been a cause of it. In any case, the federal 
courts are just beginning to grapple with the issue of 
busing across district and city-suburban lines in a 
definitive way. 

Until that alternative approach has been exhaust- 
ed legally, and more importantly, by trial on a signif- 
icant scale, no one, including Mr. Iiagleton, is in a 
position to speak about busing as a total failure. In 
the absence of giving busing in its several forms a 
thorough trial, in the absence of proposals for alter- 
native means of accomplishing integration and equali- 
zation of opportunity on a similarly grand scale, all 
Mr. Eagleton has accomplished regarding busing as a 
practical matter is to give substantial aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of integration and equality. 

Which leaves politics as a factor in Mr. Eagleton’s 
current course on busing. We suspect that they - 
more than intellectual persuasion, more than practi- 
cality - had the most to do with his choice to ally 
himself with the worst sort of bigots on this issue. 

Poll after poll has shown that a considerable 
majority of Americans are not opposed to integra- 
tion per se, but also that vast numbers of them are 
opposed rigidly to busing as a means to achieve it. 
Such things do not go unnoted by politicians, 
whether they be principled or not, and there is 
nothing intrinsicaUy wrong with that. The important 
thing is not that politicians keep their ears to the 
ground but how ready they are to let dirt rub onto 
them while they’re down there. 

We remember well Mr. Eagleton’s reasonable posi- 
tion on gun control during his first Senatorial elec- 
tion campaign in 1968, untU his remarks on the 
subject in one address, (we recaU, vaguely, in Iron- 
^n), prompted a hue and cry from some rednecks. 

e promptly got on his bicycle and rode away from 
his position darned near into the arms of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

More recently we ve seen him champion the cause 
of those who would deny others the right to have a 
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One can appreciate a Senator James Buckley of 
New York or Barry Goldwater of Arizona more than 
a Senator Eagleton in this regard. In their cases one 
has little doubt that whatever political considerations 
may be involved for them, their opposition to busing 
springs as much from their philosophy of govern- 
ment, (or rather, non-government) and principle as 
anything else. 

Our realization of the political pitfalls in a pro- 
busing stance in Missouri notwithstanding, we believe 
that many of tho.se who worked so hard to help him 
win his Senate seat and then retain it deserved less 
cavalier dismissal of their causes. 


We hope he sleeps well at night 

Who would have guessed a two-bit mayor of a 
little town in the American Midwest could wind up 
going into the exile-creation business? Twenty-six 
Iranian students were involved in a disorderly protest 
against the regime of the Shah of Iran earlier this 
month at a Methodist Church in Jefferson City. 
They were arrested and appeared before the local 
police court on disturbance charges. Fair enough and 
that should have been the end of it. But no. Jeffer- 
son City Mayor Robert L. Hydcr, former chief coun- 
sel of the Missouri Highway Department, took it 
upon himself to send the names and photographs of 
the kids to the Shah. In Iran, it’s not a matter of a 
police court but of a police state, where opposition 
to His Imperial Majesty Mohammad Reza Pahlavi is 
punishable by anything and everything that strikes 
the fancy of the Shahanshah or his agents, with no 
niceties about venue or statute of limitations to 
protect the students - when and if they return 
Granted, the state bureaucracy is not much of a 
place to learn about how things like torture, work 
Lewhere, but that’s hardly an excuse for Hydcr; he 
chose to ignore explanations and pleas made before 
his mailing. 


More power to Daley 
or Walker? 

Chicago Mayor Ricliard J. Daley appears to have 
won another showdown with a political rival for con- 
trol of the Democratic Party in Illinois. At least, that 
is the picture at press time. 

The move to override Governor Daniel Walker’s 
veto of S81 million for education had been ordered by 
Daley to assert his leadership. On the surface, a host of 
issues are involved, but at the core is the Walker 
threat. No one has come as close as the Illinois Gover- 
nor to wresting some measure of political clout from 
the Mayor. 

Daley couldn’t have picked a better issue. It places 
him on the side of “little children;” it reinforces the 
Chicago machine; it aligns Walker with the conserva- 
tive Republican contingent in the General Assembly; it 
rallies educators and labor leaders behind Daley; it 
pushes Walker further into the untenable stance of 
“let’s keep taxes down;” it makes the gap between 
Daley Democrats and Walker independents unbridge- 
able; and it brought 95 Chicago establishment figures 
by jet to Springfield demanding, says Daley, that “the 

(continued on page 30) 
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Walker vows to field 
candidates against 
Daley's "bossed" 
national delegates 


Gov. Daniel Walker, until recently, has regularly pooh- 
poohed suggestions he might have his eye on the White 
House. With words strangely modest for a man who some- 
times answers irritating inquiries with the pronouncement, 
“I am the governor,” Walker has steadfastly maintained his 
only interest is in running the state, and to hear him tell it, 
that is a staggering task that leaves scarcely a moment to 
think of things so selfish as the Presidency. 

Now, however, on the autumn day he chose several 
weeks ago to announce he will seek a second terrn as gover- 
nor, Walker suddenly shifted gears. He said he is human, 
and that it is therefore only natural for him to consider 
once in a while the “awesome” office of President of the 

United States. j u , u ^ 

For Walker watchers, this statement confirmed what had 
been widely suspected almost from the day he took office 
in January 1973. Not only did Walker kick off his term 
with an outdoor inaugural ala those on the shores of the 
Potomac; he also made moves at regular intervals clearly 
calculated to draw nationwide attention; his much bally- 
hooed criminal justice program, unveiled in Washington 
D.C.; his frequent attacks on Chicago Mayor Richard J 
Daley, perhaps the best known Democrat in the nation; and 
more recenlly, slateiiieiits condemning corporate black- 
listing by the Arab states and the sale of arms to Turkey. 

What was more interesting to observers was Walker’s 
announcement he plans to run National Democratic Con- 
vention delegate candidates against Daley in every district. 

Typically, Walker said he made the choice, not for his 
own sake, but to prevent Daley from going to the conven- 
tion with a band of “bossed” delegates who could be shep- 
herded around at will. There may be some truth in this. 
Daley has not had an easy go of it at the last two conven- 
tions, despite his enduring reputation as his party’s “king- 
maker.” The 1968 convention in his own city was marred 
by peace rioting and he was tossed out of the 1972 meet- 
ing. Those who surmise he would like to resume his role as 
Democratic kingpin are no doubt correct. 

But Walker also has himself in mind. With no clear cut 
leader having yet emerged from the spate of announced 
Democratic presidential hopefuls. Walker probably harbors 
hopes the convention will deadlock and then turn to a dark- 
horse like himself. 

Walker’s thinking, if tliis is it, makes sense. With the 
disaster of George McGovern’s candidacy freshly in mind, 
delegates might this time turn back to a governor who, 
unlike those weened on Capitol Hill, is called on daily to 
make dozens of executive decisions, and then live with 


them. Senators can make fiery speeches, draw headlines and 
then vote in a way that will protect both their reputations 
back home and their relationships with colleagues in Con- 
gress. 

But for all of this to work for Walker, should the sce- 
nario unfold that far, he must not be begging for Daley’s 
delegates. He must have his own. Thus the decision to run 
his own delegate slate. 

Daley, for his part, appears to be doing what he always 
has: running delegates who are officially uncommitted but 
who in reahty answer to him. What Daley really thinks or 
plans is anyone’s guess but one popular theory is that Daley 
might barter with his bloc of delegates to get Sen. Adlai 
Stevenson HI picked as a favorite son presidential candi- 
date. 

Gov. Walker had an unusually good day or two recently. 
In an effort to prevent the Better Government Association 
from forcing him to bare his 1972 campaign contributions 
via State Election Board regulations. Walker adopted a 
unique tactic. He went to court arguing the panel’s makeup 
and tie-breaking procedures are unconstitutional. Sangamon 
County Circuit Court Judge J. Waldo Ackerman agreed 
with him and said the board may handle only “bookkeep- 
ing’’ chores — no quasi-judicial tasks — until the short- 
comings are corrected. The board’s flaws, according to 
Walker and Ackerman: the governor, when choosing elec- 
tion board members, should not be restricted to just eight 
names submitted by the four legislative leaders. He should 
be able to pick anyone. Secondly, the four members are 
required by law to break tie votes by drawing lots. The odd 
man then loses his vote. Ackerman said key election deci- 
sions should not be made by the flip of a coin. Now, the 
legislature is faced with the knotty problem of coming up 
with another way of meeting the state constitutional man- 
date that no political party have a membership advantage 
on the panel. One suggestion is that Walker pick two and 
the legislative leaders pick two. 

Several days after this ruling. Walker won another elec- 
tions board battle before the Illinois Supreme Court. At 
issue this time was whether Walker had the right to fire 
GOP board chairman Franklin Funding Jr. who had refused 
to go along with a Walker order that he disclose his personal 
finances. Funding said the board is not an executive agency 
strictly under the governor’s control and that the framers of 
the 1970 constitution did not intend to give the governor 
absolute control over it. Walker said the same constitution 
gives him the right to remove any of his appointees. The 
high court agreed. •• 
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DELEGATE SELECTION REFORMS ADOPTED 


Missouri factions iook forward to 
harmonious deiegate seiection 


The Democratic Party in Missouri has produced a dele- 
gate selection plan which is expected to be approved with 
few or no changes by the Compliance Review Commission. 

The state’s affirmative action program, kicked back by 
the CRC earlier for mainly technical changes, was to receive 
its final approval at the state level Oct. 1 1 and was expected 
to be okayed by the CRC without further rewriting. 

Missouri’s delegate selection plan was drafted originally 
by Mike Hobbs, party reform chairman of the New Demo- 
cratic Coalition in Missouri, Edward L. FiJippine, St. Louis 
Coimty lawyer and former member of Senator Thomas F. 
Eagleton s staff, and others. 

The state delegate selection committee worked on it last 

"'’""Len committee in May, where it 

was given preliminary approval June 7. After the 30-day 

filial K ‘^*^***‘^**^ l^V Party members, it was 

to Srpr committee July 12 and 

sent to the CRC in time to meet the July 15 deadline 

■io^fr^Zf te MikuTski Commis- 

sion s report, the delegate selection plan provides for pro- 

Sn"p oce?rr‘'‘i°H 

chairmeJ issurSZ^iiZfor^SZSZo 

earlier than formerly, so that oarfv °™*"ation meeUngs 

viduals can plan ahead. ^ organizations and indi- 

It specifies who shall ore-iirip a. 
shall be kept of attendance and hn 

reported. “ voting results shall be 

The affirmative action nrno 

detail what the state partv will which must set out in 
seiection procedure, was orioi n Publicize the delegate 

mittee staff members, 

program. However, certain chan ^ ® similar 1972 

1972 plan to make it conform wfthM!'®"® necessary in the 
The Young Democrats at 

Columbia offered a challenge on th Missouri- 

agreed and sent back the plan 

However, the necessaiv chan^n 
than substantive. ® "'ore technical 

\inong other things, the nmoram n i- 

program calls for such routine 


educational techniques as a speakers’ bureau and mailings 
to various groups in the state. It also earmarks $5000 
(which the party presumably does not now have) for adver- 
tising. 

The point, of course, is to tell the party rank and file 
how the delegate selecHo;? works and how they can 
make their influence felt. 

The program is aimed at making sure delegate selection 
is removed from the smoke-filled room - that party in- 
siders who have taken the trouble to inform themselves 
(and nobody else) on the machinery for nomination will 
not be able to dictate selections. 

It would seem now that the delegate selection plan, with 
its accompanying educational program, might go a long way 
toward eliminating the disorderly scenes that have marked 
nominating sessions in Missouri in other years. 

One indication of that is the uncommon lack of friction 
and hostility among members of the committee that 
worked out the delegate selection plan. 

All the group’s meetings were open to the press. There 
were arguments, but few caused so much as a raised voice. 
Most of the many hours of work by the committee were 
spent trying to word the rules so that a minimum of diffi- 
culties would result from differing interpretations. 

Part of the reason for the lack of disputes was that the 
national rules were specific enough to defuse many poten- 
tially nasty wrangles. Most notably, proportional represen- 
tation was a dead issue. It was ordered from above, and 
there no need to waste words or adrenaline debating its 
merit. 

Another reason, according to NIX^’s Mike Hobbs, was an 
obvious willingness by everyone to bury the hatchet. 

Ed Filippine recently went so far as to say “there wasn’t 
any hatchet.” 

Hobbs spoke of “a spirit of accommodation” at work, 
and a strong belief by all that 1976 was no year to be 
divided. Filippine agreed, commenting, “We knew it had to 
be done, and everybody thought the other guy was trying 
to do it in a fair way.” 

There was and continues to be some discussion, and con- 
fusion, over whether delegates can be bound to certain can- 
didates, and if so, how long, in view of the general aim of 
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leaving delegates the maximum amount of freedom. 

Persons may run as committed or 
gates, but there appears to be no nationa J’t* ® 
spell out how committed a committed delegate must e, 
leaving it to his own conscience and to the practical de- 


mands of changing political situations. 

The Missouri plan finally provided that a person running 
as a committee delegate at the district and state level must 
have a statement from the Presidential candidate to whom 
he is committed accepting him as such. (In turn, the Presi- 
dential candidate is free to ask his supporter for a written 
pledge of support.) 

However, the committee spent less time on such substan- 
tive issues than on a detailed outline of procedures designed 
to minimize the number of challenges. 

For instance, it spelled out that persons eligible to vote 
in the ward and township mass meetings at 7.30 p.m. April 
20 must be registered voters in their political subdivision, 
that they must be residents of the area in which the meet- 
ing is held and that they must sign a declaration (with their 
addresses) stating they are members of the Democratic 
Party. 

That is meant to facilitate rulings if there subsequently is 
a challenge on a voter’s eligibility. 

The plan specifies that either the local committeeman or 
committee woman shall preside at the mass meeting, and 
that they shall decide which will preside, the other one 
acting as secretary. 

If they cannot decide, then the one who got the most 
votes in the last election will preside. But the plan does not 
stop there. Suppose neither was elected? Then the one with 
the longest tenure on the county or city committee will 
preside. 

“Maybe we didn’t need to be so detailed,” Filippine 
“But we didn’t want meetings to be sidetracked in a 
fight over who was going to call the meeting to order. 

Such attention to detail should make next year’s dele- 
gate selection process much more peaceful than in previous 
recent Presidential years, marked by open, bitter clashes 
between Democratic factions at mass meetings and other 
delegate nomination gatherings. 

The winner-take-all system was particularly conducive to 


undignified scenes at closely-divided ward and township 
meetings, with some factions claiming loudly that certain 
persons present were not eligible to vote, others frantically 
telephoning friends and relatives to come to the meeting — 
all in the hope that a few more friendly votes could be 
found or enough unfriendly ones could be nullified to give 
one faction a majority, and with it all the delegates to be 
elected. 

“Now, you know if you’re at a meeting where one fac- 
tion has 400 votes and another has 399, the delegates will 
be split 50-50,” observed Filippine. “No significant minor- 
ity is going to go home with nothing.” 

“We were trying to convince people that you don’t 
become a bigger person by knocking the other guy off. I 
think we’ve done it. The challenges will be handled by an 
appeal committee, not the State Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. The State Committee wanted it that way. Can you 
imagine that? 

“It wouldn’t have been that way a few years ago. 

“Two things could cause the plan to fail. One is timing. 
If the CRC doesn’t give us a final approval quickly, or sends 
the plan back late and asks for changes, we may not be able 
to start our seminars until January or February, and there 
will be little or no educational work until then. 

“The other is apathy. If people don’t want to spend a 
few moments understanding the rules, it could undermine 
the whole thing.” 

Hobbs can foresee problems, too, though he agrees that 
the new plan should — if the participants understand the 
rules and follow them - make them few. 

There will be people who won’t pay any attention to 
all this, and they will wake up suddenly and see they aren’t 
going to be able to control the whole delegation from their 
area. 

“There will be challenges, not only if ineligible voters - 
which used to be the only way to challenge the nomination 
of a delegate - but on charges of discrimination, or a pre- 
siding officer s failure to follow the procedures outlined. 

“What will make or break delegate selection in Missouri 
will be the kit the state party will try to get to party leaders 
to guide those holding meetings,” he predicted. 

00 
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Both parties face changes 
In 1976 delegate selection 


themselves with the little m.Kr^- concer 

choo.i„« "Wt “to lhe7nat,^f1 
party is without its problem/^ conventions. Nei 
For the Democrats with 

nounced for the nomination o candidates already 
chief difficulty lies in the dra"ft-^^''^r®* expected 
satisfy the diverse factions thlVk*^ of state plans that 
reforms for the past" few quarreling 

preparatory work had been comnin* ^ /''motion of 
the rest has to be finished hv '^'‘^•summer. 

For the Republicans 

over questions of reform, the bSkV^^" the Democ 
before a federal appeals court Thn 
rewarding smaller and more conservatTve'stTtei aUhc 
pense of larger and more liberal states is IndeJ se 


challenge by reform elements. Success for the reformers 
would mean a whole new approach to Republican delej^ate 
selection. 

The strains of 1976 had their roots in 1968, when the 
push for delegate selection reform wasKiven momentum by 
the turbulent Democratic campaiKn. In its efforts to mend 
the. divisions between the liberals and the. rej^ulars that 
year„ the Democratic National Committee approved an 
overhaul of the dele^/ate selection process. 

The overhaul was accomplished in time for the 1972 
campaign, but unity was not achieved. The shift of power 
from state and national party leaders to rank-and-file 
Democrats at the ^rass-roots level opened up new dimen- 
sions of intraparty trauma. For 1976, the party confronts 
the dilemma of modifying; some of its reforms without 
further alienating its various factions. 

Both parties feel one effect of the Democratic reforms: 
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the proliferation of state presidential preference primaries, 
in which deleuates are elected directly to cast convention 
votes for the candidate of their choice. 

In 1960, when John F, Kennedy vaulted from primary 
successes to the Democratic nomination, about 40 per cent 
of the dele^^ates were elected in 17 state primaries (and one 
in Washinifton. D.C.). For 1976. 30 primaries had been 
scheduled by mid-summer 1975, with more to come. Nearly 
three-fourths of the delegates to both the Democratic and 
the Republican conventions will be elected in these 
primaries. 


Democratic Reforms 

Controversy over racial discrimination at the^ 1964 
Democratic convention was the catalyst for the creation of 
the party’s first reform commission, the Special Equ^ 
Rights (Committee. The 1964 convention was faced with 
resolving a challenge brought against the regular, all-white 
Mississippi delegation by the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party, which was racially integrated but lacked 

legal status. . , 

In a compromise, the convention seated the regular 
delcKation after it took a party loyalty oath. But the con- 
vention instructed the Democratic National Committee to 
include an anti-discrimination requirement in the call to 
the 1968 convention which would be bindmit on state parties 
in their selection of deleuates. The national committee also 
was instructed to create a special committee to Pol'ce he 
anti-discrimination requirement. Failure to comp > 
he grounds for challenge at the 1968 eonven . 

The 18-member Special Equal Rights Committee, 
chaired by New Jersey Gov. Richard J. Hughes (D 1962-70), 
was the product of this compromise. It was ‘O^ed in 
January 1965 and issued its report the next year. While the 
committee shied away from mandatory quotas, it listed six 
anti-discrimination standards (known as the six basic 
elements”! and requested the state parties to send 
delegations “broadly representative of the Democrats of 
that state.” The elements, although aimed primarily at 
achieving biracial participation in the segregated state par- 
ties in the South, not only prohibited discrimination ()n the 
grounds of race, but also of sex, age, religion, ethnic identi- 
ty and economic status. In January 1968 the six elements 
were approved by the national committee as official part.\ 

P^dicy. 1 j u r- 

The anti-discrimination standards marked the first 
step by a national party in requiring states to meet certain 
guidelines regarding composition of their delegations. And 
the standards set the stage for more extensive guidelines b\ 
future reform commissions. 


Alienation in 1968 

Before the presidential election year of 1968. deep 
divisions already were evident within the Democratic 
ty. and they had developed beyond the civil rights issue. The 
escalation of the war in Southeast .•\sia. urban rioting and 
student violence were volatile new problems that split the 
party along different lines. Alienation became a key uord 
as many Democrats desired more dramatic change than 
that offered within the traditional liberalism of the part\ s 
!(*aders. 

Alienation from the party’s leadership brought a 
challenge in 19(>S from two senators, Kugene J. Mc( arthy 
(Minn. 1959-71) and Robert F, Kennedy (N.Y. 1965-68), 
whose presidential candidacies were built largely on opposi- 
tion to the Johnson administration’s war policies. McCarthy 
and Kennedy together received nearly 70 per cent of the 
ballots cast in the Democratic primaries before Kennedy’s 
assassination in June, the night he won the California 
primary. 


But the nomination was easily won by an administra- 
tion member. Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey. He had 
avoided the primaries, delaying his entry into the presiden- 
tial race until the primary filing deadlines had passed. 
Humphrey’s route to the nomination was through the 
states electing delegates by the convention and appoint- 
ment methods, which in 1968 were a majority of the 
national convention. The frustration and anger of many 
Democratic liberals with the outcome was directed at the 
party’s delegate selection process, which they viewed as 
unfair and unresponsive to the popular will. 

The first study of Democratic delegate selection was 
made by Iowa Gov. Harold E. Hughes (D 1963-69), who in 
the summer of 1968 chaired a seven-member ad hoc 
commission. 

After a six-week study, the commission concluded that 
the Democratic delegate selection process neede(i extensive 
democratization. Citing the decline of Democratic strength 
in recent elections, the increase in independent voters and 
a rising sense of political alienation among many voters, the 
commission recommended eliminating the party’s archaic 
unit rule in 1968, followed by the establishment of a party 
commission to review existing state delegate selection plans 
and to implement further reform to open the process in 
1972. 

By a voice vote, the 1968 convention eliminated use of 
the unit rule. A Rules Committee minority report proposed 
many of the other reform recommendations of the Hughes 
commission. The minority report would have required that 
“all Democratic voters. ..(be given) full and timely oppor- 
tunity to participate” in the 1972 nominating process. 
Included were .specific recommendations that th(* unit rule 
be abolished at all levels of delegate selection and that the 
methods of delegate selection be “ofien to public jiar- 
ticipation” and held within the calendar year of the conven- 
tion. 

Convention Actions 

In a roll-call vote taken amidst considerable confusion 
on the floor, the minority report was adopted, 1,350 to 
1,206-— a major victory for party reformers. McCarthy sup- 
porters and former Kennedy supporters provided most of 
the votes for the minority report, but they also were joined 
by a number of Humphrey delegates. 

The convention earlier had approved the Credentials 
Committee report, which called for a special commission to 
review state delegate selection rules and to assist state par- 
ties in enacting reforms. The recommendations of the 
special commission were to be reported to the 1972 conven- 
tion. Taken together, the Rules and Credentials reports 
were viewed as a mandate to revamp the Democratic 
delegate selection process. 

McGovern-Fraser Commission 

In February 1969, Oklahoma Sen. Fred R. Harris (D 
1964-73), then chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, announced the membership of the new delegate 
selection commission mandated by the 1968 convention. 
Formally named the Commission on Party Structure and 
Delegate Selection, it initially was headed by South Dakota 
Sen. George McGovern, and later, after McGovern an- 
nounced his presidential candidacy, by Minnesota R^P- 
Donald M. Fraser. cs, 

The purpose of the McGovern-Fraser commission was 
to democratize the nominating process, removing control 
from party insiders and giving it to rank-and-file members. 
After a review of state delegate selection rules and several 
months of regional hearings, the commission adopted its 
final report in November 1969. 

The report, entitled “Mandate for Reform." detailed 
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the unresponsiveness of the delegate selection processes 
operative in 1968. One of the commission’s major findinpcs 
was that delejjates controlling about 860 votes — one-third 
of the convention total — had been selected under 
procedures that had be^un before 1968. “This means,” the 
report stated, “that the day Eugene McCarthy announced 
his candidacy (Nov. 30, 1967), nearly one-third of the 
delegates had ip effect already been selected. And by the 
time Lyndon Johnson announced his intention not to seek 
another term (March 31, 1968), the formal delegate selec- 
tion process had begun in all but 12 of the states. By the 
time the issues and candidates that characterized the 
politics of 1968 had clearly emerged, therefore, it was im- 
possible for rank and file Democrats to influence the selec- 
tion of these delegates.” 

The commission charged that delegate selection often 
was discriminatory and undemocratic as well as untimely. 
It found, for example, that imposition of the unit rule from 
the first to the final stage of the nominating process, en- 
forcement of binding instructions on delegates, and favorite 
son candidacies were used to force Democrats to vote 
against their stated presidential preferences. Other abuses 
were uncovered, including secret caucuses, closed slate- 
making and widespread proxy voting. As a result, the com- 
mission learned, the composition of the 1968 Democratic 
convention bore scant resemblance to the composition of 
the party membership as a whole. 

Blacks were estimated to comprise 11 per cent of the 
o population and an even larger share of the Democratic 
e ectorate, yet only 5.5 per cent of the delegates to the 1968 
convention were black. Women comprised a majority of the 

Pe*' cent of the delegates 
f f j r were women, and only one of the 55 

s a e and territorial delegations in 1968 had a woman chair- 
man. ersons under 30 years old were also cited bv the com- 
under-represented at the 1968 conven- 
^ f delegates were under 30, and a 

momKon f ^ delegations did not have more than a single 
member that young. 

firink'Liro hand. Democratic public and party of- 
Democratic Presented. More than 40 per cent of the 

Democratic National Com mitf ^ members of the 
as delegates. Committee were automatically seated 

Additionally delpiT3f..o .1 

considerably more affluent convention were 

general. The commission r P^^ty membership in 

delegates had annual 

13 per cent had incomes nnr?^ $20,000, and only 

the national population was 

commission concluded that income group. The 

were “in short. predominlnH 

and at least middle-class ” ^ male, middle-aged, 

mission reporrsuted*^thaTfh McGovern-Fraser com- 

toral success was bv inclusion unity and elec- 
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“We are confident that party reform, dictated by our 
Party’s heritage and principles, will insure a strong, win- 
ning and united party.” 


The 18 Guidelines 

To promote more equitable representation at future 
conventions, the commission proposed a set of 18 guidelines 
to be followed by the state parties. Fifteen of the guidelines 
were mandatory requirements, binding on the state parties, 
while the other three were voluntary. The entire set of 
guidelines was approved by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in February 1971. 

Following are the major mandatory guidelines that the 
state parties were required to meet: 

• Adopt explicit, written party rules governing delegate 
selection. 

• Adopt procedural rules and safeguards that would 
forbid proxy voting, the unit rule and related practices such 
as instructing delegations. 

• Seek as broad a base of support for the party as 
possible by implementing the anti-discrimination stan- 
dards adopted by the national committee; and overcome the 
effects of past discrimination by taking affirmative 
measures to encourage the representation “of minority 
groups, young people and women in reasonable relationship 
to their presence in the population of the state.’’ 

• Make, where practicable, the following changes in 
delegate selection: conduct the entire process in the calen- 
dar year of the convention; prohibit the selection of 
automatic delegates; in convention systems, select no fewer 
than 75 per cent of the total delegation at a level no higher 
than the congressional district, and adopt an apportion- 
ment formula based on a combination of population and 
some standard measure of Democratic strength; designate 
the procedures by which slates are prepared and 
challenged; permit the state committee to select no morn 
than 10 per cent of the deleffation. 

The most COflttoWsinl ffuideline dealt with the propor- 
Uonal inclusion of minority groups, youth and women. 
While the McGovern- Fraser guidelines specifically noted 
that “the mandatory imposition of quotas” was not in- 
tended, a ruling by National Chairman Lawrence F. 
O’Brien in late 1971 stated that a delegation that did not 
reasonably represent minorities, women and youth could be 
subject to challenge on grounds of noncompliance with the 
guidelines. The burden of proof regarding the composition 
of a delegation was placed on the state parties, and an im- 
plicit quota system was established. 

The Impact on 1972 

One of the most visible changes wrought by the 
McGovern-Fraser reforms was an increase in the number of 
presidential primaries. Several state party leaders saw the 
primary not only as a way of increasing popular participa- 
tion in choosing delegates, but as a method that would 
produce a delegation less subject to challenge. Six states es- 
tablished primaries for the first time in 1972, bringing the 
number of primary states (and the District of Columbia) to 
23. The growth of the primary enabled it to replace the con- 
vention system as the leading method of delegate selection. 
In 1968, 42 per cent of the Democratic delegates were 
elected in primary states; in 1972, 66 per cent were chosen 
that way. 

The impact of the reforms was apparent to Sen. 
McGovern, who said in February 1972, before the first 
primary was held: “Under the old system, where national 
convention delegates were mainly chosen by party leaders, I 
would have had no chance. Ed Muskie would have the 
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nomination cinched by now.” Through a series of primary 
victories and stronj^ showinj^s in the convention states, the 
South Dakota senator eliminated Sen. Edmund S. Muskie 
(Maine) from the race and went on to win the Democratic 
presidential nomination himself. 

While the ^^uidelines were implemented by the state 
parties, there was dissatisfaction amonjj many party of- 
ficials with the scope of the reforms. Alabama’s anti- 
Wallace state chairman, Robert S. Vance, saw confusion as 
a result: “...the emphasis on minutiae in the Fraser- 
McGovern commission’s provisions on delegate credentials 
will pave the way to disorder. These provisions set up a way 
to use trivia to undo delegate elections that conform with 
the major Fraser-McGovern guidelines.” 

Challenges 

Ultimately, 82 separate challenges were filed against 
1,289 delegates, representing more than 40 per cent of the 


'*Some have given 
it a B-plus, some 
have given it a B- 
minus, but it seems 
to pass. 

—Barbara Mikulski, Demo- 
cratic commission chairwoman 


convention. Unlike the 1964 and 1968 conventions, where 
the major challenges were based on civil rights, the 197^ 
challenges were based on various violations of the reform 
guidelines. 

Public attention was focused on three major 
challenges: California, where the McGovern delegation 
elected in a winner-take-all primary was challenged on the 
grounds it violated a voluntary guideline urging propor- 
tional representation; Illinois, where Mayor Richard J. 
Daley’s Chicago delegates were challenged principally on 
the issue of illegal slate-making, and South Carolina, where 
the challenge was based on the under-representation of 
women. 

After the votes of the Credentials Committee went 
against them, both the McGovern and Daley forces made 
the unprecedented move of taking their cases outside 
traditional party channels and appealed the Credentials 
Committee rulings in Washington, D.C., federal district 
court. On July 8, however, two days before the start of the 
convention, the Supreme Ck)urt, by a 6-to-3 vote, decided to 
leave to the convention a final determination of the two 
cases. 

Although the legal merits of the California, Illinois and 
South Carolina cases were considered on the convention 
floor, the final decisions ultimately were based on the 
political strength of McGovern versus that of his opponents. 
The McGovern delegation from California was seated, 
Daley’s delegates were ousted and the women’s challenge in 
South Carolina was rejected. 

The effect of the McGovern-Fraser reforms was evi- 
dent in the composition of the 1972 convention. Forty per 
cent of the delegates were women, 21 per cent were under 30 
and 15 per cent were black. The reforms had succeeded in 
including previously under-represented groups— but at the 
expense of excluding the keystone of previous Democratic 
conventions, public and party officials. 

According to a study by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, only 10 per cent of the delegates in 1972 were 



“politicians,” compared with 1964, w'hen a survey by the 
Citizens’ Research h^oundation disclosed that 55 per cent of 
the Democratic delegates were party officials and 37 {)er 
cent were public officials. The national committee’s study 
showed that delegates in 1972 came from diverse oc- 
cupations: 22 per cent were employed in professional jobs, 
14 per cent were union members. 13 per cent were 
housewives, 13 per cent were in business and 10 per cent 
were teachers. 

The Rules Committee report approved by the 1972 con- 
vention called for a new commission to review the 
McGovern-PYaser guidelines, make needed revisions and 
implement, through monitoring and comi)liance review, the 
efforts of the states to take affirmative action for the “full 
participation of minorities, youth, and women” in selecting 
delegates for the 1976 convention. The Rules report also in- 
cluded several reform proposals to he included in the call to 
the 1976 convention and required the national committee to 
set aside 8 per cent of its gross annual income to defray the 
expenses of indigent delegates to the convention. 

1976 Rules 

Less than two months after the 1972 convention, 
Democratic National Chairman Jean Westwood appointed 
United Auto Workers Union President Leonard Woodcock 
to head the new Commission on Delegate Selection. With 
Woodcock’s resignation in January 1973, the chairmanship 
went to Baltimore City Councilwoman Barbara Mikulski. 

After the 1972 campaign, there was general agreement 
in the party that some changes had to be made in the 
guidelines, particularly relating to quotas and proportional 
representation. Even McGovern viewed modifications as 
necessary. In April 1973, he acknowledged that w'hile the 
reforms “did not fail,” they were “an innovation, a voyage 
on an uncharted sea — and they can be improved.” 

The Mikulski commission, expanded to 73 members, 
agreed on new delegate selection rules in October 1973. In 
explaining the new rules in January 1974. Mikulski said she 
felt that while they might not be perfect, they were quite 
workable: “Some have given it a B-plus, some have given it 
a B-minus, but it seems to pass.” By a voice vote, the 
national committee approved the new rules in March 1974. 

The Mikulski commission drafted 20 rules, many of 
them the same as the McGovern-Fraser guidelines, or slight 
modifications. There were important changes, however, 
designed to lessen credentials fights over the composition of 
delegations and to implement proportional representation. 
Following are major changes in the Democrats’ delegate 
selection rules that were to be in effect in 1976: 

• No quotas — States were required to establish affir- 
mative action programs that would “encourage full par- 
ticipation by all Democrats. Special efforts must be made 
to include minority groups, native Americans, women and 
youth as mdicated by their presence in the Democratic 
electorate. But mandatory quotas would not be enforced. 
Any state that had implemented an acceptable affirmative 
action program could not be challenged on the basis of com- 
I)osition alone. Unlike 1972, the burden of proof in such a 
situation was shifted from the state party to the challeng- 
ing group. 

• Proportional rei)resentation— There must be fair 
reflection of voters presidential preferences — for all can- 
didates who receive at least 15 per cent of the vote — at all 
levels of delegate selection. On the related issue of appor- 
tionment, at least 75 per cent of a state’s delegation, in both 
primarv and convention states, must be selected in units no 
larger than a congressional district. Abolished were 
statewide, winner-take-all primaries, such as the one in 
( alifornia that was the subject of the 1972 credentials 
challenge. 
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• Democrats only— The new rules required that all 
feasible steps be taken to restrict the deleRate selection 
process to Democratic voters only. Outlawed by this rule 
was cross-over voting; in primaries, such as that allowed in 
Wisconsin. 


• ('andidates for delegate and presidential 
preference— A presidential candidate has the ri^ht to 
approve all delegate candidates who desire to run identified 
with that person’s presidential candidacy. No delegate at 
any level of the selection process can be forced to vote 


against his presidential preference. All candidates for 
delegate throughout the process must either identify a 
presidential preference or run as uncommitted. 

This rule presented a particular problem for New York, 
which has a state law preventing the identification on the 
primary ballot of the names of delegates with their 
presidential preference. As an alternative, the new rule re- 
quired a state party to undertake an extensive publicitv ef- 
fort to inform Democratic voters of the presidential 
preference of all candidates for delegate. 


Compliance Review Commission 

With the approval of its report, the Mikulski commis- 
sion ceased operations. But the new rules provided for the 
creation of a 25-member Compliance Review Commiss on 
to review and monitor the implementation of state affir- 
action and delegate selection plans 
The March im meeting of the national committee 

rules aboei 

tabhshed the Compliance Review Commission. On the 

Chairman Robert S. Strauss, 
former New York City Mayor Robert F. Wagner was 
nam^ chairman of the commission. 

J review commission was 

AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education (COPE), which saw the commission as 
an outgrowth of the Westwood-organized Mikulski com- 
f continuation of “new politics” domination of 
nationa party policy. COPE leaders called for the expan- 

represen- 

Unlike the McGovern-Fraser • 

the Compliance Review Pnm^- ^ commission, however, 

as a policy-making body and has^al?” '’®’® 

of flexibility in the submission knH ® 

affirmative action and deleuate oil ? 

To be acceptable, an affirm!. P'®"®'. 

to show a state partv’s 

education and organization to e!? Publicity, 

the Democratic electorate segments of 

represented, are made awake S'ih" 
process m their state Plan« delegate selection 

each state was required to r„i March 1975, but 

before submission to the com P 30 days 

reviewed and, if necessarv 't could be 

groups within the state. ' ’ ^"^"‘red by individuals and 

Upon submission to the re • 

were sent to a seven-member i plans 

adjunct of the commission he a j Council, an 

at.orney Walter Pozem The co!n Washington, D C., 
provided the commission wiih e reMewed the plans and 
pliance or non-compliance with their com- 

» m™th, ih,. full " Meetiiw about 


As of July 15, the deadline for implementation by all 
states of their affirmative action programs, only 1.5 states 
and the District of Columbia had their plans approved. But 
the review commission was not worried about ultimate 
compliance. Only (Juam and the Virgin Islands had not yet 
submitted their plans, and the other states were in the 
process of correcting their initial plans to bring them into 
compliance. 

Because of the new proportional representation re- 
quirement, many states have experienced difficulties in 
devising their delegate selection plans. The original 
deadline for submitting plans to the review commission 
was July 1, but the Democratic Executive Committee ex- 
tended it to Aug. 15 for states having difficulty. 

The review process is the same as that followed for af- 
firmative action plans, with a .30-day trial period in the 
state, review by the Legal Advisory Council and final con- 
sideration by the review commission. After a plan is sub- 
mitted, the commission has 60 days to consider it. If the 
Aug. 15 deadline were not extended, the commission should 
have ruled on all delegate selection plans by Nov. 1. 
However, allowing further time for the correction of plans 
that were in non-compliance, it probably would be the end 
of 197.5 before all state plans were finally approved. 
Democratic officials said. 


Une of the mam areas of debate in future months will 
be the delegate selection primary. Also known as the Rule 
11-4 or "loophole" primary, it allows the election of conven- 
tion delegates in congressional districts without propor- 
uonal representation-in effect permitting winner-take-all 
L"/ ®”"»^®ssional district. At the insistence of states 
w nicn found this type of primary easier to implement and 
offering more political advantages than any other method. 
It was permitted by the Mikulski commission and will be 

imli" v'"®" largest states in 1976: California, 

niinois. New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 


However, challenges to delegate selection primaries 
at ii^iQ^l^k’ ^ a® Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) 
nf on record against this type 

>f primary, and ADA is offering technical assistance to 
emocrats who wish to challenge it in various states. 

After completes review and implementation of the 
state affirmative action and delegate selection plans, the 
future role of the commission will not be clearly defined. 

nieetinj? of the national committee will discuss 
whether the commission should act as a preliminary 
credentials committee. (See p. 17 report on Oct. meeting.)' 

At a conference in Kansas City, Mo., in December 1974. 
the Democrats adopted their first party charter.. Debate at 
the conference centered on the affirmative action section; 
the use of quotas in delegate selection was the overridin^^ 
issue. Blacks and their liberal allies saw the issue as af- 
firmin^/ their power in the party and as a commitment for 
equality for minority j^roups. Some labor leaders and 
traditional liberals viewed it as a mechanism to freeze 
quotas into the workinKs of the party and to limit their own 
influence. What finally resulted w’as a compromise that 
banned mandatory quotas but deleted lanj^ua^e that would 
have made it more difficult for blacks, women and other 
minority groups to challenKe party delegations that they 
considered unrepresentative. 

Elements of organized labor were particularly un- 
happy with the compromise, feeling that implicit quotas 
had been solidified in the charter. Rep. David R. Obey of 
Wisconsin, an opponent of quotas, commented: 'The test of 
the language is going to be how reasonable people are. If 
the language really means we can have affirmative action 
without quotas, it will work. If some people try to slide off 
of it and say only mandatory quotas are banned, then there 
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will be real trouble for the party.” 

The affirmative action section of the charter will be in 
effect in 1976. but does not contain lan^ua^e that differs 
with the delej^ate selection rules approved by the national 
committee. But the charter does require, after 1976, the 
creation of a Judicial Council that will assume the function 
of the Compliance Review Commission to review and 
approve state dele^^ate selection plans. 

Republican Reforms 

The Republican Party has not experienced the wide- 
spread demand for delegate selection reform that engulfed 
the Democratic Party in 1968. The activist, alienated groups 
to which the Democratic reforms were meant to appeal 
have never been an integral part of the Republican consti- 
tuency. Republican liberals, whose Democratic counterparts 
were the vanguard of that party’s reform movement, have 
been a definite minority in the national Republican Party 
in the past decade. 

In addition, many Republican leaders believe that 
broad reforms are unnecessary. For e.xample, the 
Republican Party has never recognized the unit rule as a 
key point of contention, as have the Democrats. The feeling 
that massive reforms are not needed was expressed in 
December 1971 by Anne Armstrong, then cochainnan of 
the Republican National Committee: ”Many of the reforms 
the Democrats are just now getting around to discussing 
were accomplished without fanfare years ago by our own 
party.” The major Republican battleground in the 1970s 
has been the parly’s delegate apportionment formula, not 
delegate selection. 

Ginn Committee 

Since 196s. the Republican Party has established two 
different reform committees designed in jiart to encourage 
increased participation in choosing convention delegates. 
The first committee was an outgrowth of the 1968 conven- 
tion. in which 17 per cent of the delegates were women. 2 
jier cent were black and 1 tier cent was under 30. The con- 
vention passed a rule empowering the Republican National 
(’ommittee tf) establish the Delegates and Organizations 
(’ommittee, with one <>f its principal functions to review 
delegate selecti«)n rules and implement an anti- 
discrimination resolution adopted by the convention. 

Rosemary Oinn. national committeewoman from 
Missouri, headed th(* new committee. In June 1971 it issued 
its report, recommending 10 rules changes concerning 
delegate selection. .Some of the changes were similar to the 
Democratic guididines, urging that there be publicity about 
the delegate .selcTtion process by the state parties, en- 
c<iuragement of open |iarticipation and no automatic 
delegates, n<» proxies and no delegate fees. 

Two other recommended rules. th»>ugh. stirred more 
controversy. Dne suggested, but did not reiiuire, men 
and women be equally represented on each state 
delegation. The other proposed that persons under 25 be 
represented on each delegation proportionally to their 
voting strength in the state. . , , i 

I’nlike the Democratic Party, in which delegate selec- 
tion rules have gone into effect on approval of the national 
committee, rules changes in the Republican Part> must go 
through a multi-tiered process. Party rules, which include a 
section on delegate selection, are approved every four years 
by the national convention. Rule changes require the 
approval of the Rules Committee of the national com- 
mittee, the entire national committee, the Rules 
mittee of the convention and finally the convention Rsell 
before they go into effect. Thus the recommendations of the 
Ginn committee could not become operative until approved 
by the 1972 convention. 


.All but one of the proposals became part of the 1972 
rules. Eliminated was the call for proportional representa- 
tion of young jieople, which was labeled by some of its 
critics as “McGovernization” of Republican delegate selec- 
tion. 

While the anti-discrimination rule passed by the 1968 
Republican convention and operative during the 1972 
delegate selection process was not stringent, it did help 
bring an increase in the proportion of women, youth and 
black delegates. A survey of all but five delegations showed 
that 30 iKT cent of the Republican delegates in 1972 were 
women. 9 per cent were young and 4 per cent were black. 

Rule 29 Committee 

Rule 29(1)) of the rules adopted by the 1972 convention 
called for the Republican National Committee to create a 
new committee to study the party rules and to report its 
findings to the national committee by Jan. 1. 1975. The pur- 
pose of the rule was to further open participation in the 
delegate selection process by women, youth, racial 
minorities, ethnic groups and the elderly. In January 1973, 
Republican National (’’hairman George Bush appointed 
Wisconsin Rep. William A. Steiger to head the Rule 29 
Committee. 

The 57-meniber committee was divided into five sub- 
committees. with one. headed by former National 
Chairman Ray (\ Bliss, authorized to review the party’s 
delegate selection rules. Interest was chiefly in Rule 32, 
which recjuired the state parties to take “positive action” to 
include broad participation by women, youth, minorities, 
ethnics and the elderly in delegate selection. No quotas 
were intended by positive action. 

In its report to the national committee, the full Steiger 
committee made recommendations for implementing Rule 
32 in 1976. The state parties would be required to establish 
broadly representative Rule 29 committees and to exten- 
sively publicize the details of the state’s delegate selection 
process. Special emphasis would be made in attracting 
women, youth, minorities, ethnics and the elderly. By Feb. 
1, 1976, the state parties would file examples of their 
positive action programs with the national com- 
mittee-programs subject to review and comment. The 
Rule 29 Committee declined to make failure to comply with 
its recommendations grounds for challenge of a state 
delegation. 

The committee’s proposals were considered at a 
national committee meeting in March. Debate was mainly 
on the section allowing the national committee to review 
and comment on a state’s positive action plan. Conser- 
vatives, led by Mississippi Chairman Clarke Reed, were 
upset with the provision and fought for its deletion. Claim- 
ing that it resembled the Democrats’ quota system, Reed 
commented: “We’re emulating the majority party on the 
very thing that took it down to defeat.” Iowa Chairman 
John C. McDonald countered that the provision was 
reasonable: “We must be the party of the wide-open door. 
Being secure in our knowledge that we’re open isn’t 
enough.” 

By a vote of 75 to 74, the national committee voted to 
delete the provision. In its revised form, the Steiger com- 
mittee s interpretation of Rule 32 allows the national com- 
mittee to review’ and comment on a state positive action 
program only at the request of the state. Steiger voiced 
satisfaction with the report as modified, because, he said, it 
still embodies the spirit of what we were trying to do. 
Bobbie Kilberg, a women’s rights leader from 
Massachusetts and a member of the Rule 29 Committee, 
disagreed. There is a bottom line of compromise and this 
falls totally below that line,” she said. 
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ST. LOUIS ALDERMAN BRUCE SOMMER, A NEW BREED 


“If we can't enforce the law on our elected officials, 
it's very difficult for elected officials to enforce laws. ” 


MAKING THE SYSTEM WORK 


It wasn’t much as news; the City Hall’s little basemeni 
cafeteria - possibly the least elegant dining spot in St. 
Louis — had been operated for years without the required 
written contract. 

Not in strict conformity with the law, maybe, but 
penny -ante stuff as far as graft is concerned. 

It might have been a 24-hour story except that Alder- 
man Bru^ Sommer, who dug it up, tried to get John 
former city comptroller and present mayor, and 
o ass, present comptroller, prosecuted for mis- 
demeanors. He’d like to have got charges filed against 
ormer Mayor Alfonso J. Cervantes, too, but the one-year 
statute of hmitations on misdemeanors ruled that out 
bemuse Cervantes has been out of office more than a’ 

nev^TuT%h?n"‘ J”*" prosecuting attor- 

CiS AHrnTBLdrRyfn.'” “> 

New Politics, the old-timers around City 

lous A little hole • somewhat ridicu- 

catacombs no ^onch counter down in the 

C wTnts it, anyhow?" 

Sommer, nominally a Democrat but as strance and 
exotic to the ward-heeling veterans L % 1"® u “ 
dropped from the moon retorts t^t ih i f 
The cafeteria operator had Lh 

about 20 years, and the^ rate^h • contract for 

occupying his cave likfs k ^ P<iying the city for 
changed for 24 yeS S75 - un- 

some public liabHity^i^^urance 

Democrats to get"dect2' buUate*!-’ m-^'d *^°“®*'* 
head of the Community Dev^li "ow 

Sommer’s critics. He k P"’‘'"‘ 

liner’s contention that favnrc . not on the old- 

nobody cares about the fine n meant to be done and 
able theory of representative gSnmint*" ^ respect- 
“This is a political - 

office are held accountable ” people elected to 
have to wait for the judgment or recently. “We 

substitute the courts for fho J electorate. When we 
vote, we are making a mistake*" gnient of the people who 

• This is not the kind of thino » 

,,ro.secu(ing attorney with We shordr^ ® 

S., p..,ihon, on Ite olho, h.nd, i. ,h., I.W- 


breaking is lawbreaking, and the place to be held account- 
able for that is the courts. 

“If we can’t enforce the law on our elected officials 
it’s very difficult for elected officials to enforce laws,” he 
says. 

Roach’s approach, he added, assumes “the system 
works.” Sommer, no doubt thinking of the St. Louis 
electorate’s selection of public officials in past years, 
makes no such assumption. 

Sommer has another complaint pending, this one 
against License Collector Banjamin Goins, successor to the 
late master of patronage, “Juggy” Hayden. 

Sommer has sought a charge of willful neglect of offi- 
cial duties against Goins, whose patronage-laden office has 
sold only about 3,000 business licenses in the city as of 
June, when the state had listed more than 9,000 busi- 
nesses in its sales tax division files. 

In other areas of the state, Sommer said, local business 
license listings totaled 80 per cent or more of sales tax 
numbers on file with the state. The cities have the author- 


As FOCUS/Midwest goes to press Alderman Bruce T. 
Sommer charged in a lawsuit that St, Louis had manip- 
ulated a state law allowing municipalities to grant tax- 
re lief for developers in so-called blighted areas. He said 
the manipulation was in violation of the Missouri 
Constitution. 


ity to check state files to spot more local businesses, 
Sommer said, but Goins never had done so. 

Sommer also cited figures to show that St. Louis 
County’s license collection procedures produce more re- 
sults with fewer workers - workers who happen to be 
civil service employes. 

Once again. Shannon refused to take any action. 

Right now, State Auditor George Lehr is auditing all 
the city’s books, including the license collector’s, and 
Sommer is awaiting the results before making any more 
moves. 

But he would like to get further into the subject, be- 
cause “Goins openly and honestly defends the patronage 
system, and he is the best example of what is wrong with 
it.” 

Meanwhile, Sommer is doing his best to point out 
what’s wrong at City Hall. If his discoveries of greasy- 
spoon contracts and uncollected license fees are not 
exactly Watergates, they at least may have a cumulative 
effect. And if his efforts to attack the problems through 
the courts are ignored by politically-oriented prosecutors, 
there’s always the chance the voters may decide to change 
things. 

And that’s called making the system work. ■■ 
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PARTY CHAIRMAN STRAUSS IN CONTROL 


MOOD OF DETENTE MARKS DEMOCRATIC MEETING 


The Democratic Party convened in optimism and 
relative peace Oct. 14, still arguing with itself but com- 
forted by the thought that it might somehow elect a presi- 
dent in 1976. 

Meeting at Washington’s Statler Hilton Hotel, the 
Democrats formalized their choice of officers for the 1976 
convention, and amended the rules under which the con- 
vention will be held. All the decisions were clearly under 
the control of party chairman Robert S. Strauss. 


With Strauss in the chair, the Democrats changed 
their convention rules to make credentials challenges more 
difficult and to reduce the number of fights over planks in 
the platform. All these actions had their dissenters, and 
some people were angry. But the dissidents were so clearly 
a minority that the proceedings of the day were relatively 
quiet. 

Disappointed Activists 

For some of those on the party’s left, however, even the 
scent of victory was not enough to soften a feeling of 
betrayal. Among the angriest dissidents was Billie Carr, 
national committeewoman from Texas. “1 feel like 
everything we achieved for reform in 1972 is being eroded 
slowly but surely,” Carr said, ‘‘by Strauss and his staff. It 
really goes against all the reform principles that we believe 
in.” 

Carr and other party activists, particularly blacks and 
females, said Strauss is reneging on the party’s commit- 
ment to [)roportional representation at all levels of the 
delegate selection process. They also think minorities will 
be prevented from speaking their piece on the convention 
floor by rules raising the minimum number of delegates re- 
quired to bring up a minority report. 


At the same time, however, many of the pro-reform 
and pro-McHovern leaders of 1972 were in a more con- 
ciliatory mood. Jean Westwood of Utah, chosen Democratic 
national chairman by McGovern in 1972, said she was in- 
clined to cooperate wherever possible with Strauss’ efforts. 

What did emerge as a topic of discussion was the per- 
formance of Strauss, who managed to dodge each potential- 
ly serious conflict, keeping 
his critics off balance and 
winning on virtually every 
point he chose to contest. 
‘‘We’ve broken the pattern of 
not communicating with each 
other,” he said triumphantly 
after he had gaveled the 
meeting to a close. 

Those critical of Strauss 
said the results of the 
meeting were less a reflection 
of his personal point of view 
than of his desire to roll vvith 
Robert S. Strauss the party consensus. 





Minority Reports 

In its most significant action, the executive committee 
proposed that no minority report from the credentials, 
rules or platform committees may reach the convention 
floor in 1976 without the signatures of 25 per cent of the 
committee members. 


The 25 per cent figure was opposed by party reformers, 
who favored a lower 10 per cent figure used at previous 
Democratic conventions. They argued that the larger 
percentage proposed by the executive committee would 
stifle the presentation of minority views. 

Fewer Challenges 

The delegate challenge system approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee ran into minimal opposition before the 
full committee. 

Under the new rules, the numerical composition of a 
delegation will not in itself be grounds for challenge. A 
delegation that underrepresents a particular ethnic or in- 
terest group will still be eligible for seating, if the state has 
complied with delegate selection guidelines. The only basis 
for challenge will be a party’s violation of state delegate 
selection or affirmative action rules, or failure of a state to 
have an approved delegate selection or affirmative action 
plan. 

The new rules require challenges to be lodged within 10 
days of the occurrence of the alleged violation, and to be 
brought by at least 15 Democrats who can claim that their 
rights to participate were ‘‘personally injured.” The 
chairman of the convention credentials committee. Sen. 
Alan Cranston of California, will have the authority to dis- 
miss challenges he considers groundless. 

The party’s Compliance Review Commission will have 
jurisdiction over all affirmative action challenges based on 
violations alleged to occur 30 days or more before a 
state’s primary or initial caucus. All later challenges will be 
handled by the convention credentials committee. It will 
mark the first time in party history that credentials 
challenges can be filed before delegates are selected. 

Censure Threat 

The only semblance of a fight during the meeting came 
when the party’s black caucus, representing about 10 per 
cent of the total committee membership, threatened to 
bring a censure motion against Strauss. They were angry 
about a Strauss memo, released Oct. 2, in which he said he 
had not consulted with any constituency in the party 
about the choice of convention officers because such a 
procedure would have resulted in ‘‘the lowest common 
denominator.” 

The blacks were dissuaded, however, after Strauss met 
with them, apologized for the language and promised to in- 
crease black participation in the national committee. 

Strauss was less successful in blunting the criticism of 
the New Democratic Coalition (NDC), a reform group 
claiming 75,000 members and headed by Bernard Sorokin 
of Connecticut. In a press conference Oct. 15, Sorokin said 
the NDC would file a court suit against Strauss on the 
grounds that he has violated the reform mandate of the 
1972 convention. 

The reformers were particularly upset about rules un- 
der which 15 states will hold ‘‘winner-take-all” presidential 
primaries on a congressional district basis in 1976. Sorokin 
feels any use of winner-take-all, even at the congressional 
district level, violates the mandate of the 1972 convention 
to switch to proportional representation at every stage of 
the pre-convention process. ■■ 
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SENATE 


HR 1589. Food Stamp Program. Passage of 
the bill to prevent Agriculture Department 
regulations which would require families to 
pay more for food stamps beginning March 
I, 1975, from taking effect before Dec. 30, 
1975. Passed (thus cleared for the President) 
76-8: R 28-6; D 48-2 (ND 34-0; SD 14-2), 
l-eb. 5, 1975. A “nay” was a vote support- 
ing the President^ position. 

SRes4. Amend Cloture Rule. Mondalc (D 
Minn.) motion to table, and thus kill, the 
Mansfield (D Mont.) point of order against a 
motion by Pearson (K Kan.) that the Sen- 
ate, by a majority vote, could decide 
whether to bring up for consideration S Res 
4 casing the requirements for cloture (per- 
mitting a filibuster to be shut off by a vote 
of three-fifths of members present and vot- 
ing rather than a two-thirds vote as required 
under Senate Rule 22).s Motion to table 
agreed to 51-42: R 13-22; D 38-20 (ND 
35-5; SD 3-15), I'eb. 15, 1975. (The effect 
of the vote was to have the Senate approve 
the ruling of the Vice President - the pre- 
siding officer • that a majority vote could 
end a filibuster against changing the rules of 
the Senate. Subsequently, however, the Vice 
President issued a ruling on the parlia- 
mentary situation that allowed a filibuster 
against the Pearson motion to continue 
thus. Reformers lost a chance to modify the 
filibuster.) 

S7. Strip Mining. Passage of the bill to 
provide minimum federal standards for the 
regulation of surface mining and the reclam 
ation of strip-mined lands. Passed 84-13: R 
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26-10; D 58-3 (ND 43-0; SD i5-3), March 
12, 1975. 

HR 4592. Foreign Aid Appropriations. Pa.s- 
sage of the bill making appropriations of 
$3,945,346,982 for foreign economic and 
military Assistance for fiscal year 1975, 
Passed 57-40: R 18-19; D 39-21 (ND 29-13; 
SD 10-8), March 19, 1975. The President 
had requested $5,946,460,909. 

HR 2166. Tax Reductions. Pa.s.sagc of the 
bill to cut federal taxes by S30.4-billlon, to 
increase corporate taxes by $ 3.7-billion 
through repeal of the oil and gas depletion 
allowance and tightening of the tax treat- 
ment on foreign income, and to provide a 
$100 payment to each recipient of Social 
Security and certain other federal benefits. 
Passed 60-29: R 14-19; D 46-10 (ND39-1; 
SD 7-9), March 22, 1975. 


HR 2166. Tax Reductions. Adoption of the 
conference report on the bill to provide 
$8.1 -billion in 1974 individual income tax 
rebates, cut 1975 federal taxes by 
$ 10-billion for individuals and $4.8-bilIion 
for businesses, repeal the percentage deple- 
tion allowance for major oil companies and 
limit credits for each oil-related taxes, and 
provide a $50 bonus payment to each recip- 
ient of Social Security, railroad retirement 
and supplemental security income (SSI) 
benefits. Adopted 45-16: R 11-14; D 34-2 
(ND 29-0; SD 5-2), March 26, 1975. 


S 66. Health Services Programs. Javits 
(R N.Y.) motion to table, and thus kill, the 
Bartlett (R Okla.) amendment to bar use of 
funds under the Social Security Act (cover- 
ing the Medicaid program for the poor) to 
pay for or encourage abortions, except to 
save the life of the mother. Motion to table 
agreed to 54-36: R 16-19; D 38-17 
(ND 30-8; SD 8-9), April 10, 1975. 

S66. Health Services Programs. Passage of 
the bill to authorize S654-million in fiscal 
1975-77 for nurse training programs and 
$1. 9-billion in fiscal 1975-76 for health ser- 
vices programs, including formula grants to 
the states, family planning, community 
mental health center, migrant health centers 
and community health centers for the medi- 
cally underserved. Pas.scd 77-14: R 25-10; 
52-4 (ND 38-1 ;SD 14-3), April lO, 1975. 


HR 4485. Emergency Housing Assistance. 
Pas^gc of the bill (as amended by the pro- 
vidions of S 1483) to provide temporary 
subsidies for purchase of homes by middle- 
income families, to provide federal loans to 
jobless homeowners unable to meet mort- 
gage payments and to authorize a federal 
program of mortgage credit assistance dur- 
ing periods when production of new housing 
fell below certain levels. Passed 64-26: 
? 12-22; D 52-4 (ND 36-3; SD 16-1), April 
24,1975. 


emergency Jobs Appropriation 
Passage of the bill to make emcrKcncv fisc 
1975 appropriations of $6,082,647,000 t 
several federal departments and agencies 
stimulate the creation of jobs and to aid tl 
aepressed auto and construction Industrie 

SD 1 1-2). /^ril 25, 1975. The President h: 
requested $2,042,700,000. 


HR 6096. South Vietnam Assistance. Adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill to 
authorize funds for humanitarian assistance 
and evacuation programs in South Vietnam 
and to authorize the President to use U.S. 
troops if necessary for the evacuation of 
U.S. citizens and Vietnamese. Adopted 


46-17: R 15-5; D 31-12 (ND 19-12; 
SD 12-0). April 25. 1975. A “yea” was a 
vote supporting the President’s position. 


S 409. Wage-Price Council. Stevenson 
(D 111.) amendment to give the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability authority to re- 
quire and subpoena records^ on prices, 
wages, costs, profits and other information, 
including information for each product line 
manufactured or sold by a company. 
Adopted 49-39: R 6-28; D 43-1 1 (ND 36-2; 
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S 200. Agency for Consumer Advocacy. 
Ribicoff (D Conn.) motion to close further 
debate - thus ending a filibuster - on the 
bill. Adopted 71-27: R 19-19: D 52-8 (ND 
42-1; SD 10-7), May 13, 1975. A three 
fifths majority of the entire Senate member- 
ship (60 in this case) is required to invoke 
cloture. 

S 200. Agency for Consumer Advocacy. 
Ribicoff (D Conn.) motion to table the 
McClure (R Idaho) amendment to prohibit 
the Consumer Advocacy Agency from inter- 
vening in federal proceedings with the inten- 
tion of limiting the sale, manufacture or 
possession of firearms or ammunition. Re* 
jocted 27-67; R 8-29; 1) 19-38 (ND 19-20; 
SD 0-18). May 14, 1975. (The McClure 
amendment was subsequently adopted by 
voice vote.) 

S 200. Agency for Consumer Advocacy. 
Dole (R Kan.) amendment to prevent the 
ACA from intervening in federal proceed- 
ings directly affecting producers of live- 
stock, poultry or agricultural commodities 
Adopted 55-34: R 22-13; D 33-21 (ND 
18-18; SD 15-3), May 15. 1975. 

S 200. Agency for Consumer Advocacy. 
sage of the bill to set up an independent 
Agency for ('onsumer Advocacy (ACA) to 
represent consumer interests before other 
federal agencies and courts, and to gather 
and disseminate consumer information. 
Passed 61-28: R 19-17; D 42-11 (ND 34-2; 
SD 8-9), May 15, 1975. 

S 1730. Emergency Rail Aid to Employ- 
ment and Equipment. Passage of the bill to 
authorize $700-million in grants and 
$100-niillion in federally guaranteed loans 
to provide for jobs and equipment to im- 
prove and rehabilitate the nation^s railroads. 
Passed 67-10: R 25-7; D 42-3 (ND 3M.SD 
11-2), May 16. 1975. 

S 920. Symington DOD Deletion Amond- 
nwnt. Symington (I) Mo.) amendment to 
delete $ 1.2-billion in fiscal 1976 authoriza- 
tions from the over-all $ 25-billion authoriza- 
tion approved by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Rejected 36-59: R 6-31; D 30-28 
(Nl) 30-10; SD 0-18), June 4, 1975. A 
“nay” was a vote supporting the President’s 
position. 

S 920. Defense Manpower Reduction. Prox- 
mirc (I) Wis.) amendment to reduce by 
17,000 the 962,000 Pentagon civilian man- 
power ceiling approved by the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee for fiscal 1976. Adopted 
42-40: R 15-18; D 27-22 (ND 21-14; SD 
6-8), June 4. 1975. 

S 920. Eagleton DOD Deletion Amendment. 
Kagleton (D Mo.) amendment to prohibit 
the expenditure of a $490.5-million authori- 
zation in the bill for fiscal 1976 and the 
three-month trasition period for procure- 
ment of airborne warning and control sys- 
tem (AWA('S) designed to protect Kuropc 
until NATO contractual agreements were 
reached on the purchase of additional 
AWACS systems. Rejected 38-58: R 8-30; D 
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30-28 (ND 29-13; SO M5). June 5, 1975. 
A "nay” was a vote supporting the Presi- 
dent's position. 

S 920. B-1 Elimination Proposed. McCiovern 
(D S.D.) aniendincnt to eliminate 
S840.5-million in the bill for continued de- 
velopment of the B-1 strategic bomber. Re- 
jected 32-57: R 6-31; O 26-26 (ND 25-12; 
SD 1-14), June 5. 1 975. A "nay” was a vote 
supporting the President’s position. 

S 920. Minuteman 111 Reduction Amend- 
ment. Kennedy (D Mass.) amendment to 
eliminate $203.1 -million in the bill for the 
procurement of^ 50 Minuteman 111 ballistic 
missiles. Rejected 27-56: R 4-30; D 23-26 
(ND 22-13; SI) 1-13), June 5, 1975. A 
"nay” was a vote supporting the President’s 
position. 

S 1662. Food Stamps. Dole (R Kan.) amend- 
ment to provide for immediate temporary 
certification of food stamp applicants, with 
penalties for fraud, and to set other stan- 
dards for speedy processing of food stamp 
applications. Adopted 61-35: R 16-21; D 
45-14 (NO 39-4; SD 6-10). June 10. 1975. 
(The bill to extend for one year the eligibil- 
ity of supplemental security income (SSI) 
recipients to receive food stamps was sub- 
sequently passed by voice vote.) 

HR 4485. Emergency Housing Assistance. 
Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to provide temporary subsidies for pur- 
chases of homes by middle-income families 
and to provide federal loans to unemployed 
homeowners unable to meet mortgage pay- 
ments. Adopted (and thus cleared for the 
President) 72-24: R 14-22; D 58-2 (ND 
43-0; SD 15-2), June 11, 1975. 

S 6. Education for the Handicapped. Passage 
of the bill to authorize S6-billion in fiscal 
1976-79 for grants to the states to provide 
free public educations to handicapped chil- 
dren. Passed 83-10: R 24-10: D 59-0 (ND 
41-0; SD 18-0), June 18, 1975. 

HR 6900. Emergency Jobless Compensa- 
tion. Passage of the bill to extend the autho- 
rity and the duration of emergency unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and special 
unemployment benefits for uncovered 
workers through Dec. 31, 1976, and to 
modify a provision of the tax cut bill (PL 
94-12) that allowed a 5 per cent tax credit 
for the purchase of certain residences. 
Passed 70-3: R 24-3; D 46-0 (ND 30-0; SD 
16-0), June 20, 1975. 

HR 4222. Child Nutrition Programs. 
McGovern (D S.D.) amendment to increase 
by 25 per cent the income eligibility level 
for reduccd-privc lunches and to require 
schools to offer the reduced-price lunch pro- 
gram. Rejected 29-61: R 8-30; D 21-31 (ND 
19-17; SD 2-14), July 10, 1975. 

hr 4222. Child Nutrition Programs. Passage 
of the bill to amend and extend various 
child nutrition programs. Pa.sscd 81-8: R 
29-8; D 52-0 (ND 36-0; SD 16-0), July 10, 

1975. 

HR 5901. Education Appropriations, Fiscal 

1976. Sex Integration. Brooke (R Mass.) 
motion that the Senate insist on its 
amendment to delete from the education 
appropriations bill a House-passed 
amendment that would prohibit the 
Department of Health, Lducation and 
Welfare from requiring schools to integrate 
by sex their physical education classes and 
from requiring professional and honorary 
fraternities and sororities to integrate their 
membership by sex. Motion agreed to 
65-29: R 23-13; D 42-16 (ND 39-3; SD 
3-13), July 17, 1975. 


HR 6674. Military Procurement 
Authorization. Adoption of the conference 
report on the bill to authorize 
$31,120,000,000 for weapons procurement 
in fiscal 1976 and the three-month 
transition period. Rejected 42-48: R 21-12; 
D 21-36 (ND 11-29; SD 10-7), Aug. 1, 
1975. 

HR 6674. Military Procurement 
Authorization. Mansfield (D Mont.) motion 
to table Muskie (D Maine) motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
conference report on the bill was rejected. 
Motion to table aurecd to 47-41: R 12-19; 
D 35-22 (ND 28‘‘-12; SD 7-10), Aug. 1, 
1975. (The effect of the Mansfield motion 
was to kill the conference report on the 
bill in its present form.) 

HR 8121. Anti-Busing Motion Tabled. 
State, Justice, Commerce Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1976. Pastore (D R.l.) motion to 
table Dole (R Kan.) amendment to 
prohibit the Justice Department from using 
any funds in the bill to intervene in any 
court suit that sought to require a school 
district to remedy racial segregation 
through forced busing, forced school 
closings or forced student transfers. Motion 
agreed to 42-35; R 15-18; D 27-17 (ND 
27-4; SD 0-13), Sept. 3, 1975. 

S 1281. "Redlining” Disclosure. Proxinire 
(D Wis.) amendment, to the Stone (D I- la.) 
amendment, to allow lenders in suburban 
areas and in cities of less than 350,000 
population to disclose the amounts of 
mortgage money they made available 
within zip code areas instead of smaller 
tract areas used by the Census Bureau for 
statistical purposes. (The Stone amendment 
would require all lenders to disclo.se 
mortgage lending amounts by zip cede 
areas.) Rejected 36-49: R 9-27; D 27-22 
(ND 27-7; SD 0-15). Sept. 4, 1975. (The 
Senate subsequently adopted the Stone 
amendment by voice vote.) 

S 1281. "Redlining" Disclosure. Garn (R 
Utah) amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute bill, to limit mortgage lending 
disclosure to lenders in 27 cities selected 
by the f ederal Home Loan Bank Board for 
a three-year demonstration survey. 
Rejected 40-41: R 26-9; D 14-32 (ND 
2-31; SD 12-1), Sept. 4, 1975. 

S 1281. "Redlining" Disclosure. Passage of 
the bill to require lenders in 265 
metropolitan areas to disclose the amount 
of mortgage money they lend for a 
three-year period after enactment within 
each zip code area in a city. Passed 45-37: 
R 11-24; D 34-13 (ND 32-2; SD 2-11), 
Sept. 4, 1975. 

S 963. Cancer- Related Feed. DES Control. 
Hart (D Colo.) amendment, in the nature 
of a substitute to the Curtis (R Neb.) 
amendment, to suspend the u.se of the 
drug diethylstilbestrol (DI'S) for livestock 
intended for human consumption until the 
Department of Health, Kducation and 
Welfare (HLW) determined that such use 
was not a health hazard. (The C?urtis 
amendment would have allowed continued 
use of DLS for livestock while research on 
its health effects was underway.) Adopted 
54-35: R 15-21; D 39-14 (ND 34-5; SD 
5-9), Sept. 9, 1975. (The Curtis 

amendment, as amended, subsequently was 
adopted by voice vote). 

S 963. Cancer- Related Feed. DES Control. 
Bellmon (R Okla.) amendment to allow 
residues of cancer-related feed additives to 
remain in food for human consumption if 
the levels pre.sent in the food did not pose 


a health threat. Rejected 28-61: R 18-18; 
D 10-43 (ND 2-37; SD 8-6), Sept. 9, 1975. 

S963. Cancer- Related Feed. DES Control. 
Passage of the bill to su.spend the u.sc of 
the drug dicthyl.stilbestrol (DLS), for 
livestock intended for human consumption, 
to tighten controls on prc.scription drugs 
containing DLS and to establish the f ood 
and Drug Administration (l-DA) as a 
formal legal entity within the Department 
of Health, Lducation and Welfare (HLW). 
Passed 61-29: R 17-19: D 44-10 (ND 36-3: 
SD 8-7), Sept. 9, 1975. 

HR 8069. Ban on Race Classification 
Tabled. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fiscal 
1976. Brooke (R Mass.) motion to table, 
and thus kill, the Helms (R.N.C.) 
amendment to prohibit the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare from 
withholding federal funds from a school 
district in order to compel the district to 
classify or assign teachers or students to 
schools and classes on the basis of race or 
national origin or to maintain records 
pertaining to students’ race and national 
origin. Motion to table agreed to 48-43; R 
15-20; D 33-23 (ND 33-5; SD 0-18), Sept. 
17, 1975. 

HR 8069. No Funds for Integration. 
Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fiscal 1976. 
Biden (D Del.) amendment to provide that, 
except when ordered by a federal court, 
no funds in the bill could be used to 
require any .school district to assign 
teachers or students to schools or classes 
on the basis of race. Adopted 50-43: R 
20-15; D 30-28 (ND 14-26; SD 16-2), 
Sept. 17, 1975. 

HR 8069. Labor-HEW Appropriations, incl. 
Ban of Forced Bussing. Fiscal 1976. Passage 
of the bill to make fiscal 1976 appropria- 
tions of $36,272,522,318 for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the health and welfare por- 
tions of the Department of Health. Educa- 
tion and Welfare and related agencies and to 
prohibit HEW from using any funds in the 
bill to require a school district to bus its 
students. Pa.ssed 60-18: R 16-13; D 44-5 
(ND 35-1 ;SD 9-4), Sept. 26. 1975. 
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1975 U.S. SENATE VOTES 


SENATORS 

ILLINOIS 

Stevenson (D) 
Percy (R) 

MISSOURI 

Eaglcton (D) 
Symington (D) 
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A vailable 

1962-1975 VOTING RECORD 
OF YOUR LEGISLATOR 

Since 1962 l OCUS Midwest has offered 
its subscribers a unique service: Descrip- 
tions and votes on bills before the 
General Assemblies of Illinois and Mis- 
souri as well as key congreSvSional votes 
by legislators from these two states. 
Principle past issues dealing with 
votes are Numbers 29, 39, 47, 55, 

62, and 63. Issues number 49 and 
50 present biographical sketches of 
all legislators up for reelection. Voting 
back issues are Sl.50 each - all 
eiglit are available for S9.50. 
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deteriorating urban neighborhoods. The 
General Assembly passed, and Gov. Dan 
Walker signed into law, two measures that 
together forbid lending institutions from 
discriminating against potential borrowers 
who want to purchase or improve homes 
in declining areas. The first measure re- 
quires the firms to file statements disclos- 
ing the areas in which residents have 
secured loans. The second forbids denial of 
a loan solely on the basis of a person's 
place of residence, as well as attacking the 
more subtle form of redlining such as re- 
quiring larger down payments, shorter term 
loans and fiigher interest rates. 

The unsuccessful effort by some Con- 
gressmen to thwart enactment of the fund 
authorization bill for the National Science 
Foundation for fiscal 1976 produced ex- 
ceedingly silly debate, even by Congres- 
sional standards. Critics assailed and ridi- 
culed first one then another NSF research 
project and called for straitjacket super- 
vision and control of them by (who else?) 
the Congress. Fresh air was injected into 
the hot air by the bill's floor manager in 
the House. James W. Symington of Mis- 
souri, who insisted that the uncertain and 
complex nature of much scientific research 
made Congressional review of every re- 
search grant improper. "Science is a com- 
plicated business." he pointed out. "We 
cannot stand here as judges of these 
intricate complex things, not in this room 
nor in my committee, except insofar as we 
look at the results at the end of the year 
and perhaps more frequently . . ." 

After what Clarence E. Olson, book 
editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch de- 
scribed as "years of gestation and long 


Project Poll Announces 

A limited edition reference volume 

The Illinois General Assembly in Profile is available from Project 
1 Q 7 K ^^^'‘Jsiyely. A limited edition will go to press in December, 
and copies will be made available on an advance order basis. 
H special pre-publication price is now available. This offer is good 
fu ctoberSI, 1975. Make check or money order payable to: 


Project POLL 

201 N. Wells 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
312-641-0860 


Pre-Publication $75 
Post-Publication $125 




COMING INTO FOCUS 



Illinois State Representative Daniel M. 
Pierce (Highland Park, D), an advocate of 
cleaning up Lake Michigan and leader in the 
fight to prohibit the use of DDT and other 
dangerous pesticides in Illinois, was honored 
by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. Rep. Pierce is chairman of the 
House Committee on Environment. Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

The Bi-State bus system in metropolitan 
St. Louis plans to lower bus fares for the 
elderly and handicapped from 15 cents to 
10 cents as part of a new fare structure to 
take effect next June 30. 

The U.S. House of Representatives voted 
to drop a $233,000 appropriation for a 
72-year-old program that offers rifle training 
and ammunition to civilians, though the 
item could be restored by the Senate. Rep. 
Sidney R. Yates (Chicago, D), who led the 
move against the appropriation, called it a 
boondoggle" for the National Rifle Associ- 
ation, the only organization allowed to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

Illinois has become the first state in the 
nation to mount a legal attack on the in- 
sidious practice of some banks and other 
financial institutions known as "redlining" 
*- the systematic denial of home loans in 


labors on the part of its creators," a new 
"little" magazine called St. Louis Fiction 
has come into being. A perceptive critic, 
Olson judged the content of the premier 
issue to be "a good start." 

The Research Institute of America, 
Inc., a conservative, business-oriented 
organization, is making suffering sounds 
about the Privacy Act of 1974, which it 
calls "a 'sleeper' law that spells trouble. It 
has the makings of a major headache for 
anyone who stores data on individuals in 
computers or just keeps manual records on 
them." To hear the Reisearch Institute tell 
it. you'd think citizens are invading the 
privacy of corporations. Well, as Lucretius 
said, "What is food to one may be fierce 
poison to others." The Institute is appalled 
that the Privacy Protection Study Commis- 
sion created by the Act will hold hearings 
soon to determine such "irrelevant" things 
as whether credit card applicants are being 
asked unnecessary questions, if such infor- 
nnation is sold, or if individuals have a 
chance to correct the data, who has access 
to hotel guest and airline flight lists, what 
insurance companies do with information 
and what steps, if any, they take to verify 
information from third parties, whether an 
individual can get his name removed from 
mailing lists. 

■ ■ 



Enjoy a Delicious Dinner 
Across From 
TODD'S CINESTAGE 
Luncheon 11-3 p.m.: Dinner from 5 p 
Late evening snacks from 10 p.m. 
Enjoy cocktails in the 
Lillian Russell Room 
Diners’, Amer. Express. 
■■■ Carte Blanche 
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* ! Simon Perchik 

If you want a pose 
my father is braver. 

Once together 

1 can remove my hat 

and your camera catch 

the likeness :his hair 

mine, our eyes — him 

at attention 

for the medal 

your dark contraption 

will click on his face. But me 

if you still want the pose 
will be hugging my hat 
off to match my father’s. 


* 

There is a breath that enters, the mole 
pumped alive, its long seam 
humped, stitched :the monster 
wobbled, its leap 
measured —a fresher heart 
fresh brain, more air 

and my heels here! not here — two umps 
counting the toss and thunder: yells 

tripped the mole — knees first! the chute 
till its skin 

thirty yards :the lightning 
never reached, “Dead ball!** mole 
waiting again for the flash, strapped 
under lockers, towels, waterfalls, a view 

that enters, the dark 

carved by cleats, my eyes lashed shut 

swollen, 1 creak by damp rooms 

hear my echo knock, “Here!** 

not here —my breath leaking 

under this rusting light 

under these piling bodies. 


River Days / Frank Higgins 

‘The day’s not fit to continue’ you say 
and rattle through your breeches to prove it. 

August dry spell — nothing moves 
not even the old fleabag’s tail 
dumped at the step of the general store. 

Heatwaves wrinkle up off the river, 
everyone sees through Monday morning eyes 
and down Main Street one tumbleweed. 

We tumble into the shade outside town, 
and you close your eyes and roll a big toe 
to keep horseflies on the move. 

Nearby, a scarecrow’s sleeve flaps at bumblebees 
while 1 sit Indian style, light the peace-pipe 
and ug as 1 read the clouds. 

‘This day ain’t fit for livin’ you say 
rubbing up the sting of fresh chigger bites. 

“Um — Chief say man not live that not live in heat” 
but you finger your nose. 

‘I’m gonna lie here and pretend I’m dead* 
so you will always say, till some black fieldhand 
glancing up from his work lifts the cry 
“Steeeammmboat comin!” 

You Ask Me Why I’m Grinning / Frank Higgins 

ril tell you, 

it’s all here on this scratch pad. 

I wash 12 windows 
an hour at this building, 
about 96 a day 
or 1,920 a month. 

A total of 23,040. 

That means in the two years 
I’ve worked here I’ve washed 
46,080 of these damn things. 

I’m getting there. I’m getting there. 

You see, it’s this, five times now 
I’ve looked up to see some guy 
coming toward me. 

It’s a shock at first 
but you get used to it. 

Well 1 divided 5 
into 46,080 
and it comes out 
one for every 9,216 
windows I’ve washed. 

So I’ve been keeping close count 
and today listen for sirens 
coz 1 figure to reach that number 
round 3 this afternoon. 

It’s a sight to see. 

But you gotta look quick 
coz they go down fast. 
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THE RIGHT WING 


AMERICANS FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL ACTION 

C harles A. McManus is resigning as op- 
erating head of Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action, organized in 1958 primarily 
to support conservative candidates for Con- 
gress. In the early sixties, ACA interlocked 
significantly with the John Birch Society, 
which came along a little after ACA did; 
hut McManus worked successfully to sepa- 
rate the organization from the Birchers and 
make it a garden variety, Goldwater con- 
servative intluence. Until a few years ago, 
ACA was guided by retired Admiral Ben 
Moreell. 

AC'A ratings of Congressmen arc still 
used as a yardstick of conservative ideol- 
ogy, but in recent years ACA has become 
crowded in the right wing by other groups 
competing for the same dollar and atten- 
tion. Seven such groups have sprung up 
within the past few years. 

RIGHT WING CHEER DEFEAT 
OF LAND USE BILL 

Among the many progressive measures 
considered by Congress, few have stirred 
up more opposition from the right wing 
than the land use bills sponsored the past 
few years by Representative Morris Udall 
of Arizona and Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington. The rightists claim that the 


proposals would destroy the right of prop- 
erty owners to use the land as they please 
and would load the citizenry with a big 
bureaucracy riding roughshod over state, 
county and localunits. Some add a Com- 
munist plot. 

The legislation was drafted in an 
attempt to .stop development of land in 
ways which damage the environment of 
larger areas and population centers. 

Among those declaring battle were 
Liberty Lobby and the John Birch Society, 
joined by other foes of regional planning 
and “big” government. Opposition also in- 
cluded ordinarily conservative groups 
which maintain W^ashington lobbies. 

The land use bill was defeated narrowly 
last year in the House, and was brought up 
again July 15. It was defeated this time in 
the House Interior Committee, 23 to 19. 
Human Events, the conservative tabloid, 
gloated: “Conservatives W'in Land Use 
Battle” and quoted a Democrat who has 
switched his position in the past year as 
saying that the bill drew more grass-roots 
opposition than any legislation he had seen 
during 15 years in the House. 

MEDICS SEEK 
RIGHT-WING COALITION 

The right-wing doctors and dentists 
who are operating temporarily as the Na- 
tional Coordinating Council for Construc- 
tive Action met in Dallas as scheduled. 
Although some of the prime movers are 
Birchers. the first meeting produced a com- 
petition between the American Conserva- 
tive Union and the W'allaceites for control. 
Their purpose is to go beyond medics into 
business and other organizations to form a 
true coalition of conservative, anti-govern- 
ment forces. 


It has been about 13 years since a 
right-wing leader has tried to put together 
such a coalition. In 1962, Dr. Billy James 
Hargis came to W’ashington from Oklahoma 
to organize a combination and did pro- 
claim the formation of the Anti-Commu- 
nist Liaison. However, the coalition barely 
lasted through its first press release, and 
like-minded people have been asking ever 
since why they can’t get together. 

The driver of the new effort has been 
I rank W'oolley, whose credentials in the 
right wing include service with the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action, the Ameri- 
can farm Bureau f ederation, the American 
Medical .Association, and the Association 
of American Physicians and Surgeons. He 
is currently the top staffer of the latter 
group, which includes numerous Birchers. 

Seasoned observers of the right doubt 
that the medics will have any more luck 
than predecessors in putting together an 
ettective coalition, but it is significant that 
an ettort is being made and that doctors 
and dentists have been able to attract 
others to their initial meeting. 


NATIONAL RIGHT TO 
WORK COMMITTEE 

The National Right to Work Committee 
has also organized a new group called Con- 
cerned f.ducators Against forced Union- 
ism. The list ot 115 advisors, proclaimed a 
who s who' in education, includes a num- 
ber ot activists in the right wing. Among 
them were identifiably right-wing profes- 
sors William llutt of the University of Dal- 
las, Id win Klotz, Superintendent of 
Schools at Newburg, N.Y., Clerhardl Nie- 
meyer of Notre Dame and Hans Sennholz 
of Grove City College, also a Birch adviser. 


EDITORIAL 


More powder to Daley or Walker? 

(continued (ront pa^c 6) 

kids trom ilie inner city ... be given a fair shake.” 

The question is not education, labor, downstate vs 
upstate. Democrats vs Republicans, nor even the quc.s- 
lionable political maneuvering by Walker, but only the 
continued aggrandizement of power by Daley. 

Jerome Watson reports in the Chicago Dailv .Wvvs 
lhai a new ( ity C ouncil ordinance gives Daley's Health 
Board the rigiit to seek and accept federal and state 
grants without Council approval; that new appoint- 
ments (.Michael Bilandic to Thomas L. Keane’s role 
.uid .Morgan f inley as clerk of the circuit court) boost 
Daley s control; that the replacement of the civil serv- 
ice by a personnel system may increase Daley’s patron- 
age tirmv . and that the exploitation ot the home-rule 
prov isjons (bonds can be issued by a simple vote of the 
( if\ ( oiincil) reduces the .Mayor’s dependence on- 
Spring! I eld. 




The Illinois political scene is bereft of any counter- 
weight to Daley’s influence except for some freshmen 
legislators and Walker. The influx of new faces to the 
Cieneral Assembly (54 in 1973 and 40 in 1975) has 
diluted Daley's strength. They would have been ab- 
sorbed by the system except for Walker as a rallying 
point. The record of Daley’s use and abuse of the 
citizens of C hicago, the degree of corruption among 
his entourage, and his unabashed brokerage of rewards 
and meting out of punishments are too well recorded 
to require amplification. A knight in shining armor to 
cut down the Daley dragon would be more pleasing, 
but Walker is all Illinois has and state senators better 
uphold his veto m the weeks ahead. Between the 
clubber of students in front of the Hilton and the 
author of the Police Riot Report there is just no 
comparison. ■■ 
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U.S. Representative William L. Dickin- 
son (R-Ala.) is assisting the National Right 
to Work Committee conduct a “survey.” 

hirst question: “Do you feel there is 
too much power concentrated in the hands 
of labor union officials?” l-'ifth and bst 
question: “Would you vote for someone 
who had forced public employes to join a 
labor union or be fired?” 

Representative Dickinson says “We 
need your vote to add to an overwhelming 
total” that would help defeat legislation 
proposed by “power-hungry union profes- 
sionals” to force “more than 10,600,000 
state and local government employes to 
Join unions.” 

Dickinson, ignoring his switch in terms 
from “survey” to “vote,” asks for an im- 
mediate answer, along with a check to pay 
for expenses of the campaign - apparently 
confident that his mailing will produce a 
satisfactory majority on his side of the 
issue. 

new conservative 

PUBLISHING VENTURES 

• National Spotli)*ht, one of the few 
new publishing ventures anywhere, made 
its first appearance September 17 with a 
professionally-produced format of 16 pages 
catering to the radical right constituency 
of Liberty Lobby, based in Washington a 
few blocks from the Capitol. 

The tabloid, subtitled “the paper you 
can trust,” is edited by Liberty Lobby 
staffers, plus James P. Tucker, Jr., a pro- 
fc.ssional journalist who was an assistant 
managing editor of the Washington Daily 
(purchased by the Washington Star). 

The first issue featured John Coey, a 
while volunteer American whose career 
suggests a parallel with that of the mar- 
tyred Captain John Birch in that he gave 
liis lifu when he was “shot down in com- 
bat by Black communist terrorists in the 
dangerous north country of Rhodesia.” 

Other major articles claimed that the 
U.S. press was deceived by President 
l-'ord’s meeting in Helsinki and described a 
joint picnic of U.S. tax rebels with a posse 
in California. 

The second issue attacked busing and 
plugged the formation of an emergency 
“ham” radio network called “The Liberty 
Net” for “patriotic” operators. Circulation 
of 160,000 is being claimed. 

• Another new publication. Conserva- 
tive Digest, reprinting articles with a con- 
servative slant, is now on the market. 
According to a “special offer” mail solici- 
tation, the monthly magazine is edited by 
Lee l^dwards, onetime director of informa- 
tion for the Goldwater for Pre.sident Com- 
mittee and editor of the conservative news- 
letter, “The Right Report.” 

A sample of titles of articles already 
published includes “When the Busing Had 
to Stop” by Robert W. Whitaker; “Ralph 
Nader - He’s Cost the American Taxpayer 


Billions,” by Ralph De Toledano, and “A 
Wallace/ Reagan Ticket” by Kevin Phillips. 

BIRCHERS ADD SPEAKERS 

The September i.ssue of the John Birch 
Society’s Bulletin, shows that the radical- 
right organization has added a number of 
people to its Speakers Bureau: Rod Culp 
has been a Deputy U.S. Marshall, State 
Trooper and Deputy Sheriff. Mrs. Mary 
Helm has been an Oklahoma State Senator. 
Ron Wright is a sometime actor, radio 


commentator and rebel against the IRS. 
Col. Jack Mohr, a Korean war prisoner, has 
been on the JBS circuit. Bill Mcllhany has 
been an employee of JBS in its Belmont, 
Mass., headquarters. Doug Durham was the 
chief aide and confidante -of a leader of 
the American Indian Movement (AIM) at 
the same time he was an informer for the 
I'BI. Charles Smith, one of the blacks on 
the JBS circuit, preaches that the civil 
rights movement is part of a Communist 
plot. ■■ 


You can almost watch 
Chicago Foothall 
from your suite. 



Bears Gaines in Chicago: 
Aug. 30 Denver Broncos 
Sept. 13 Houston Oilers 
Sept. 21 Baltimore Colts 
Sept. 28 Philadelphia Eagles 
Oct. 27 Minnesota Vikings 

(Monday night) 

Nov. 2 Miami Dolphins 
Nov. 9 Green Bay Packers 
Dec. 7 Detroit Lions 
Dec. 14 St. Louis Cardinals 


Winds Games In Chicago: 

Aug. 16 Portland 

Sept. 6 Southern California 

Sept. 14 San Antonio 

Oct. 5 Charlotte 

Oct. 11 Birmingham 

Oct. 18 Hawaii 

Nov. 15 Memphis 

Nov. 22 Shreveport 

Nov. 30 Philadelphia 


Soldier Field is that near. BUT, it's just a couple of minutes 
walk ... a few short blocks ... and the teams want you 
there in person. Up front in a reserved seat of your own 
not missing one bit of exciting league action when tlie 
teams clash with their divisional rivals. 

Complete package includes: 

Deluxe guest room— 1 night • Reserved seat at football 
rame • 1 delicious dinner • 2 cocktails • 1 breakfast • 
ree parking at Essex, Ascot and Avenue 


f; 


ascot 'house 
McCORMICK INN avenue motel 


23rd and the Lake 
Chicago, Illinois 


On Michigan Avenue 
between 8th and 12th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


*Per person, 2 in a room. Plus tax and gratuity 
Add $10 for single occupancy, or additional night 
(room only) per person ^ 


Dial Toll Free 800-621-6909 

In Illinois only, 312-791-1901 collect 
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WHY NOT GET A GROUP TOGETHER 
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Year ’round 

Resort— Motel 4 

and Condominiums 

EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 


Enjoy delightful resort atmosphere 
in our beautiful motel or modern 
cottages and condominiums with 
cozy fireplaces. Year-round sports— 
snowmobiling, skating, skiing . . . 
swimming, golf, water skiing, tennis, 
boating and more. 


3-Day Package Plan 

Cottages & Deluxe Motel Rooms 

1st Day — lodging 

2nd Day — breakfast, dinner & lodging 

3rd Day — breakfast 

$32.50 per person, double occupancy 


Write or phone for reservations: Dept. 


BETTY and JOHN ALWARD 

CHANTICLEER INN 

Eagle River, Wis. 54521 • Phone 715-479-4486 


2 subscriptions for 
the price of1 + $l 


FOCUS /Midwest 

+ 

St. Louis Journoiism Review 

The St. Louis Journalism Review hopes to be- 
come to the regular newspapers and the radio and 
television stations what those media are to gov- 
ernment and other institutions. The news media 
are counted on to report to the public on all 
institutions and evaluate their performance. How- 
ever, no one reports on the media or evaluates 
their performance. In St. Louis a group of work- 
ing journalists have taken on that task. 


The Review is recognized as fiercely inde- 
pendent and one of the most professional reviews 
of its kind in the country. It has been repeatedly 
quoted in books and magazines. 

The following list of past articles and reports 
will give you a measure of the quality and insight 
of the Review 

• Sports announcers — kept men of the industry 

• KPLR fires news crew 

• KSD, KSD-TV, and KTVI fight license chal- 
lenges 

• Bauman favoritism behind Globe attack 

• Reporters accuse Post of hypocrisy on blacks 

• Sloppy reporting or police coverup? 

• U.S. vs Pulitzer & Newhouse 

• Pulitzer prize-winning reporter quits Post 

• Post and Globe split profits 

• Government invades media files 

• Press coddles United Fund 

• The 13-minute half-houi news 

• Sixty Globe staffeis piotest 
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Z ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO Z 

■ FOCUS/Midwest ■ 

■ and . ■ 

■ St. Louis Journalism Review ■ 

■ ■ 

S □ 1 Yr. for 2 Publications ■ 

■ $6.00 (regular $10) ■ 

■ ■ 

■ Name: 

■ Address: 

■ City: ■ 

■ State: Zip: ■ 

■ Occupation: ■ 

H d Payment Enclosed $ ■ 

■ Fill out and mail today to: ■ 

• P.O.B. 3086, St. Louis, Mo. 63130 

Hi xS ■ 
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